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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 


President—Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD,R.N. 


Principalsh—_A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late 
Director Liv: 1 Gymnasium), Mrs, AI.EX- 
ANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. 





Objects—To Train Educated Women as Scien- 
tific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches 
and systems taught, including Outdoor Games, 
Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Ae rome a Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded 
to successful students. Schools and Colleges sup- 
plied with qualified teachers. 


HEALTH STUDENTS. —Ladies who do not 
desire to adopt Physical Training as a profession 
are received as Health Students for a special course 
of instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deport- 
ment, Riding, Fencing, Swimming, Beneficial 
Exercises, and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons 
can also be arranged for in all branches of educa- 
tion. References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, 
Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D. 

Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


_ ek Seer COLLEGE. 


HEAD OF CHEMISTRY DEPARTMENT. 

This post is vacant, owing to the appointment of 
Dr. Mackenzie as Principal of the Technical Insti- 
tute, Bombay. 

The Council invites applications. Commencing 
Salary £300. Candidates should send in applica- 
tions as soon as possible, stating age, academic dis- 
tinctions, experience, and enclosing Testimonials. 

THE PRINCIPAL. 

Birkbeck College, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
SUSSEX. Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, 
M.A, (late Second Mistress St. Fel.x School, Southwold). 
References : The Principal of Bedford College, London ; The 
Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, etc. 


Osrac, the Self-Sufficient. 


- By Stuart Young, 
Author of ‘‘ Merely a Negress,”” “ Impressions,” etc. 
This is an intimate study of the personality of 
the late Oscar Wilde, and is written from the 
standpoint of a peculiarly interesting period. Mr. 
Young was with the poet during his years of 
success, and at the time of his debdcle was a youth 
of fourteen. . Should be read by every student of 
psychology. 
Six Photographs and Facsimile Letters. 
Crown 4to, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE HERMES PRESS, 
Cecil Court, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 
OF THE WORKS OF 
G. F. Watts, E. Burne-Jones, D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle bein Drawings, 

Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, 
may be obtained from 

FPREDK. HOLLYER, 8 PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

Illustrated Catalogues 12 stam Forei 
stamps accepted Gin chenals ' " = 























‘THOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
roo St. Martin's Lang, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 Broap STREET, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 





(ener: Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Homes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 





ERTRAWM DOBELL, 

SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, anp 
PUBLISHER, 

77 CHARING Cross Roap, Lonpon, W.C. 


A large Stock of Old and Rare Books in English 
Literature, including Poetry and the Drama— 
Shakespeareana—First Editions of Famous Au- 
thors — Manuscripts — Illustrated Books, etc. 
CATALOGUES ee on application. 





YPEWRITING.—Novels, 9d. 1000. Poetry, 
plays, etc. Translations.—Miss HANDLEY, 
Needham Market, Suffolk. 





O AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under- 
takes TYPEWRITING.— Authors’ MSS. 
from rod. _ tooo words ; qualified proof reader ; 
testimonials ; accuracy; promptitude, Miss Foor, 
48 Digby Mansions, Hammersmith. 





DN ee age promptly and accurately 
done. tod. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 





UTHORS’ MSS., od. per 1000 words, Ser- 

mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care- 

fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 

Orders promptly executed.—M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road, Clapham. 





O AUTHORS.—Isaset H. Caine (Certifi- 

cated Cambridge) undertakes all descriptions 

of TYPING at 9d. per 1ooo words; with Carbon 

Duplicate, 1s. Excellent references,—Wraysbury 
Villa, Thames Street, Weybridge. 





YPEWRITING.—Cheap prices.— Reviews, 
Novels, Plays, Poetry, holastic Work, 
Letters, etc., typed, or from dictation (Shorthand if 
desired). Foreign and scientific MSS. a speciality. 
Ten years’ experience, Duplicating. — GraHam, 
34 Strand, W.C. (Charing Cross). 





YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., 1od. per 

1000, all descriptions; neat, prompt, accu- 

rate; duplicating a speciality. Shorthand, testi- 

monials.—Mrs. MICHEL, 23 Quarrendon Street, 
Fulham, S.W. 





ITERARY AGENCY.—INDEXING, Trans- 
lations (French, German, Latin). Authors’ 
MSS. carefully Revised and Placed. Terms mode- 
rate. Typewriting 8d. per 10e0 words. References, 
—— A. HorsFitp, 48 Church Street, Barnsley, 
orks, 





LAY TYPIST EXPERT. Work to Dicta- 

tion or from MSS. Novels, etc., 10d. 1000 
words. Duplicating and Tabulating. — Mr. J. 
Morton, 10 Queen’s Road, Lavender Hill, S.W. 





ROMPT AND ACCURATE TYPE- 

WRITING at tod. per 1000 words, done by 

Old Public School Men. The author of ‘*‘ Vanessa "’ 

writes to us: ‘‘ Your work is fine! ”°—LouGHNAN 
Bros., 62 Perham Road, W. Kensington. 








Books Wanted 





Advertisements for out of print '' Books Wanted’ 
and ‘' For Sale” are inserted at 3d. for each title 
(eight words, including address); minimum, 15. 





BURTON'S ARABIAN NIGHTS, Books by 
Oscar Wilde, The Spirit Lamp, any Nos.—J. Jacob, 
149 Edgware Road, Hyde Park, W. Books bought in any 
quantity; distance immaterial. 





AILWAYS, Bradshaws’ Guides, 1841-2-3, any old ones 
Rain, Hail, Steam and S ,ND i 
Raleigh (Sir W.) The Discoverie of Guiana, 1596 
Ralfe (J.) Naval Chronology, 3 vols, 1820 
Rambler's Magazine, 2 vols, 1783-90 
Ramsay (Allan) The Ever Green, 2 vols, 1724 
The Gentle Shepherd, 1725 
Poems, 1721 
Proverbs, 1737 
Randolph (T.) Poems, 1638 
Rattlin the Reefer, 3 vols, 1836 
Rawlinson (Sir H.) gixth Great Oriental Monarch , 8vo, 1873 
Raynouatd (F.) Poésies des Troubadours, 6 vols, 8vo, 1816 
Reade (C.) Peg Woffington 
Any first editions 
Real Life in Ireland, 1821, or any parts 
Real Life in London, 2 vols, 1821 or any parts 
Recollections of Rifleman Harris 
Recueil des meilleurs Contes en Vers, 116 plates, 1778 
Recueil Contam ; Guerre de l’Independance de les Etats 
unis, folio, 1780 
Redford (G.) Art Sales, 2 vols, 1888 
Reformer’s Reply to Edinburgh Review, 1810 
Refutation of Deism, 181 ; 
Reid (G. W.) Catalogue of Cruikshank’s Works, 3 vols, 1871 
Reliques of Father Prout, 2 vols, 1836 
Remarks on a Tour to North and South Wales, 1797 
Rembrandt, (Euvres complete. Both sets of plates, 40 parts 
also Supplement and Catalogue. Plates in 35 portfolios, 


188r- 
Report 4 the Attorney-General’s Information, :812 
Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 





Books for Sale 





FIELDING'S WORKS, 10 vols., edition de 

luxe, edited by Leslie Stephen, illustrated, original buck- 
ram, white labels, £6 10s. net for 63s. net, new, No. 750.— 
Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 





ELIZA COOK’S JOURNAL, complete, 7s, 6d.; 
Life of Garrick (2 vols.), 1808, 5s.; Chronicles of the Kings 
of England, 1821, 2s. 6d.--Lloyd & Townsend, Dillwyn 
Street, Swansea. 


M4¥P EARL‘S BRITISH HOUNDS AND 
GUN DOGS, proof edition, No. 203.—John D. Baillie, 
Grand Pump Room Library, Bath. 


HAWKER ON SHOOTING, oth Edition 
(1844), bound blue cloth ; publisher, Longman & Co.— 
ote, Mrs. Youngman, 6 Brecknock Road, Camden Road, 











PICTURES BY HOLBEIN AND VAN- 
DYCK AT WINDSOR CARTED, Witesions and 


Critically Described by Ernest Law, 40 Plates in Photo- 
gravure Ntolio, new, published at £6 6s., for £2. Bell and Son, 
1902.— Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 
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BEMROSE & SONS’ EIST 


IN THE PRESS 
LONCTON HALL PORCELAIN 


Being further information relating to this in- 
teresting fabrique. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. By WILLIAM BEMROSE, F-.S.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Bow, Chelsea and Derby Porce- 
lain.” The volume will contain 27 coloured 
and about 21 collotype plates. etc. Imperial 
8vo, cloth. Price to Subscribers, 42s. net. 
Prospectus will be sent on application. 


CARDEN CITIES IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE 


Being an Amplification of a Paper on the 
Potentialities of Applied Science in a Garden 
City, read before Section F of the British 
Association. By A.R. SENNETT,A.M.I1.C.E., 
etc. Largecrown 8vo. Two vols., attractively 
bound in cloth. With 400 Plates, Plans, and 
Illustrations. Price 21s, net. 

‘The book is one that we are happy to regard as 
characteristic of our times; and the interests on 
which it touches are in the true sense so absolutely 
national and of such deep significance that it ought 
to receive from enlightened citizens a ready and 
prompt support.” —Giobe. 


MEMORIALS OF OLD HERTFORDSHIRE 
Edited by PERCY CROSS STANDING, 
Author of ‘‘ The Battles of Hertfordshire,” etc, 
Dedicated by kind permission to the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Clarendon, G.C. B., Lord Chamber- 
lain. With numerous II}lustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt top. Price, 15s. net. 

Among the contributors are:— Rev. Canon 
Benham, M.A., F.S.A.; Rev. W. Wigram, M.A., 
Canon of St. Albans; F. A. Lumbye, Esq.; Rev. 
f. H. Stamp, A.K.C., Lond. ; Rev. P. H. Ditch- 

eld, M.A., F.S.A.; H. R,. Wilton Hall, Esq., and 
other eminent writers, 

IN THE PRESS 
MEMORIALS OF OLD HAMPSHIRE 

Edited by the Rev. G. E. JEANS, M.A. 
F.S.A., Author of Murray’s *‘ Handbooks to 
Hampshire,” ‘‘The Isle of Wight,’’ and 
Lincolnshire.’’ Dedicated by kind permission 
to His Grace the Duke of Wellington, K.G. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt top. Price to subscribers, 
10s, 6d, net. Prospectus will be sent on applica- 
tion. 

Among the contributors will be:—F. J. C, 
Hearnshaw, Professor of History in Hartley Uni- 
versity College ; Rev. G. N. Godwin, B.D.; Mrs. 
Willingham Rawnsley; N., C. H. Nisbet, 
A.R.I.B.A. ; C. E, Keyser, F.S.A.; Lady Cope, 
Horace Hutchinson, and other eminent writers, 





Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales 
has been graciously plgased to accept a copy for 
the use of her children. 


THE CHILDREN'S BOOK OF OLD 
TESTAMENT STORY 
By Mrs. C. D. FRANCIS, Author of ‘‘ The 
Story of the Church of England.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 3s. net. . 
Stories from the Old Testament intended for 
boys and girls from eight to thirteen years of age. 


‘‘This is an excellent volume to put into the 
hands of young children."'"—The Record. 


‘* These stories should prove interesting and in- 
structive to boys and girls We heartily 
commend the handsomely produced volume to 
parents and teachers.”—East Anglian Times. 


THE HARMONY OF THE PROPER PSALMS 
For the Fasts and Festivals of the Church 
Year. A Devotional Exposition by the Rev. 
MELVILLE SCOTT, M.A., Vicar of Castle 
a Stafford. Crown 8vo, cloth, price, 
2s. ° 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
ON APPLICATION. 





London : BEMROSE & SONS, Ltd., 
4 Snow Hill, E,C, ; and Derby, 





WILL BE SENT | 


| 





J. W. ARROWSMITH, BRISTOL. 


A PILLAR OF DUST. 


A FIRST FRANCES (CAMPBELL. 
LONG NOVEL 
BY A NEW WRITER. 


Read what the WEEKLY TIMES & ECHO says: “It is the 
story of the coming season, and is going to delight thousands 
of fresh admirers of a novelist destined to leave a name second 
to none among those of the twentieth-century writers of fiction.” 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 
Radical, Octo- 


OUR JOSHUA. "és, 2 


brity and Pup-Breeder, according to ME, his wife. 
Edited by THEODORA WILSON WILSON. 
“A volume of lively philosophy on current affairs.” 


One Shilling, paper; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


THE [NTERPRETATION 
OF NATURE. 


By Prof. C. LLOYD MORGAN, LL.D., F.R.S. 


Price 2s. net.] {Ready in October. 


A PATIENCE INLY 
POCKET-BOOK PRINTED. 


Put together by Mrs, THEODORE BENT. 
HAE PATIBACE. By Mrs. F. GUISE. 
One Shilling each. 


Bristol: J]. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London ; StmpKIN, MARSHALL & Co, LIMITED. 
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CONTAINS 
THE LITERARY WEEK 


LITERATURE 
Johnson and his Critics 
Montaigne 
Andrew Marvell 
The Nun of Monza 
Multum in Parvo: Punctuation, its Prin- 
ciples and Practice 
The Navy under Nelson 


MIDDLE ARTICLES 
The late George MacDonald 
Early University Magazines 
Precursors of Wordsworth, by A.L.S. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
On some Tendencies of Modern Verse, by 
Ford Madox Hueffer 


FICTION 
Stars of Destiny 
The Parish Nurse 
Tommy Carteret 
The Harvest of Love 
The Fall of the Cards 
German Novels 


THE DRAMA 
The Forsaken Mermaid 


FINE ART 
* The most Invulnerable Man” 
The Cradle of English Porcelains 


MUSIC 
Singing and Singers 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Industrial Education (Mr. 
Howard) 
Claude and Corot (‘‘ Man in the Street”) 


THE BOOKSHELF 





Newman 





MACMILLAN & C0O.’S 
NEW | BOOKS. 


PART I. NOW READY. 
POPULAR EDITION—UNABRIDGED. 
In 15 Monthly Parts. 8vo, 6d. net each. 
THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portrait. 


CHEAPER RE-ISSUE OF 


LORD ROBERTS’S 41 YEARS 
IN INDIA. 


With Illustrations and Plans. Extra crown 8vo, 6s 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
New Series. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 
By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS 


With an Introduction and Notes by 
G. GREGORY SMITH. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ; also in green leather limp, full 
gilt back and gilt edges, 5s. net. [Globe Library. 


ESSAYS ON MEDIEVAL 
LITERATURE. 


By W. P. KER. Extra crown 8vo, 5s, net. 
MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


THE LAST CHANCE. 


A Tale of the Golden West. 
By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


A WAIF’S PROGRESS. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF PETER. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 


LONE MARIE. 


By W. E. NORRIS. (Tuesday 


THE TOLL OF THE BUSH. 


By WILLIAM SATCHELL. 
UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 


Novels of Charles Lever 


With all the Original Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


HARRY LORREQUER. 


Illustrated by PHIZ. 


The Century Magazine. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. 
Annual Subscription, 16s. 


The OCTOBER Number contains : 


A ROMANCE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. ROBERT AND 
ELIZABETH BROWNING. By Ricnarp W. GiLper. 


A o—-, GE ADVENTURE OF SHELLEY'S. By MarcareET 
. Crorr. 
UNKNOWN PICTURES OF SHELLEY. By N. P. Dunn. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1g. Annual Subscription, 12s. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


Wits the current number of Longman’s Magazine, the 
career of that pleasant publication is brought to a close. 
In an editorial note the reason assigned for the stoppage is 
that the illustrated magazines are beating the unillustrated. 
‘“* Competition for the patronage of the sixpenny public has 
become very severe, and the mere endeavour to keep up a 
high literary standard is nowadays not sufficient.” The 
Editor remarks that it might have been possible, perhaps, 
for the Magazine to have adapted itself to the new taste, 
but he regarded it as a more dignified course to bring the 
publication to an end: “ Habent sua fata libelli, and it 
seemed better to withdraw rather than to attempt to 
secure a fresh lease of life in a totally different character, 
though under the old name.” Lovers of literature will 
hear the announcement with regret. There are many fine 
papers in the old volumes of Longman’s. When he was 
alive, Richard Jefferies was a frequent contributor, and the 
articles on country life have been a fine feature of it. Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s “ At the Sign of the Ship” was a series 
quite peculiar to this magazine. At one time Mr. Hardy 
wrote for its pages, and looking over the list of con- 
tributors one is struck by such names as those of Dutton 
Cook, Austin Dobson, Edward A. Freeman, J. A. Froude, 
H. Rider Haggard, Jean Inglelow, Rudyard Kipling, W. 
E. H. Lecky, and many others whose work might have 
been expected to make the fortune of any publication. We 
regret the decease of a magazine which was always whole- 
some and good, and in every way calculated to improve 
the taste of those who read it. 

The air is filled with rumours of other changes in the 
class of] Magazine to which Longman’s belongs. The firm 
of Macmillan announces that the magazine which they 
own, and which for many years has been renowned for the 
scholarship and cleverness of its literary articles, will be 
reduced in price to 6d. and will henceforth be utilised to 
advertise the books published by the firm. Of a third 
magazine it is said that its existence will end so far as its 
present form is concerned, but it will appear in future 
containing only one complete story. Of course for some 
time past it has been evident to those who take note of 
literary changes that the old style of magazine was becom- 
ing obsolete, and being supplanted by one more adapted to 
the wants of the huge crowd which has been recruited to 
the reading public by a more general system of education. 
The public is continually changing and prosperity can only 
come to those who keep a careful watch on its develop- 
ment, and are ever ready to meet it. There is nostanding 
still. The publication which does not go onward must 
inevitably fall back. Yet it is clear that a very great gap 
will be left in the periodical literature of Great Britain by 
what practically means the obliteration of a style of 
magazine once extremely popular, and it may be worth 
while to consider whether it would not be possible to found 
a new magazine which would at once have a fair chance 
of commercial success and yet appeal to the élite of the 
literary world, 





When Lord Beaconsfield was asked for his advice in 
regard to the issue of an official publication of the 
Conservative party, one of his pregnant phrases to the 
editor was: “,Above all, no programme,” and any one 
entering upon the venture to which we have referred 
would do well to lay to heart these words of an astute 
statesman and man of the world. The traditions of 
yesterday count for nothing or next to nothing with 
a public that is continually fluctuating, and the truth 
of the matter is that to do anything successfully it is 
necessary to the man in control of the enterprise to 
rise every morning with his head clear of tradition: that 
is tosay, he must resolve to do nothing without a better 
reason than that it was done yesterday or the day before. 
He must study the requirement of the hour. And in 
regard to a magazine, the first point is to discover what 
plot of ground has not been taken up by those already in 
existence. A very short examination of the monthl 
reviews would show that they all contain much whi 
could be done without, mostly in the direction of comment 
on political events. At present the mewspapers are so 
thoroughly well served in the matter of information, and 
political occurrences are so carefully and efficiently dis- 
cussed, that the monthly writer has little to add to what 
has been said by his daily contemporary. 


Yet that is by no means to say that politics should be 
precluded. On the contrary, a monthly review offers the 
very best field for the reformer who has a new idea to 
develop. In that he cannot be forestalled by any daily 
paper, and there is abundant material. This is a country 
where political change goes on slowly, and in hundreds of 
ways our present-day traditions are not adapted to modern 
circumstances. Many thinkers are engaged upon the 
problems offered in this way, and it would always be worth 
while to encourage them to develop their ideas. A little 
politics, however, goes a long way in a magazine that tries 
to be attractive, and a single article would probably be 
sufficient fcr a number. The question of running a serial 
story offers another difficulty. As it happens, there is little 
choice in this matter. Ifa first-rate story is going to be 
issued monthly it must almost perforce be written by 
some one whose work is already known to the public, and © 
therefore it is hopeless to look for an element of freshness 
in this direction—always saving the chance of the post- 
bag. If the editor of the journal be an exceptionally 
good judge of literature he may once in a while obtain 
from the post-bag work what will suit his purpose, both in 
the way of long novel and short story. Weare quite well 
aware from experience that morning after morning huge 
bundles of manuscript may be opened without the dis- 
covery of anything that is worth more than a few minutes’ 
consideration. Still, occasionally something out of the 
way does come to hand, and the chief aim in our ideal 
periodical would be to print the unexpected. Readers 
should not be able to guess beforehand what is going to 
be presented to them; it should be of a quality that will 
at once evoke surprise and delight. 


To obtain this freshness one superstition to be got rid 
of is that attaching to great names. At the moment 
editors are too much dominated by them. In a great 
many cases the writer of repute has only to attach his 
name to a composition to be quite sure that it will be 
accepted. Perhaps it would be more true than charitable 
to insinuate that too often the editor has not the capacity 
to form an independent judgment, and is obliged to go by 
the repute in which his would-be contributor stands. ‘But 
to do this is only to follow along the path which has so 
often before led to disaster. In criticism, in poetry, in 
imaginative literature, in politics, in philosophy, there are 
many who wish to be heard and who deserve a hearing, and 
whose words, if they were printed, would by their own in- 
trinsic merit command attention. These are the writers 
worth getting, and we feel convinced that their work, if 
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obtained and printed in such a periodical as we have in 
our mind, would be a success: not perhaps the unbounded 
success attained to by those who appeal to a larger and less 
educated public, but success to go on with. For it should 
never be forgotten that although the schools are turning 
out half-educated readers by the million, out of these 
there is also being formed a select circle that in time would 
become a fit audience for the best that can be offered 
them. The ideal editor of the first-class magazine of the 
future will not only have capacity and independence of 
his own, but will have faith in the existence of a body of 
.readers who will be able to appreciate the best that he can 
provide. 

Two tablets have just been unveiled, one at 12 Savile 
Row, where Grote completed his “ History of Greece,” 
another at 56 Great Queen Street, one of the London houses 
of Boswell. Though it is not thirty-five years since Grote 
died, he is scarcely ever remembered except in the most 
learned circles. Yet in the sixties of the last century Mrs. 
Grote was one of the foremost literary hostesses of London, 
and her musical receptions were graced by the presence of 
the leading lights of the operatic world. Her biography 
of her husband contains many references to these gather- 
ings, and the names of Jenny Lind, Chopin, Thalberg, and 
Mendelssohn all occur frequently. Boswell’s period of 
residence in Great Queen Street was short, only lasting 
from 1786-1789, but the Great Queen Street of those days 
was a rather different class of residential quarter from 
what it is to-day. 

It has taken people a good many years to discover that 
the bells of Fulham Parish Church are a nuisance. Since 
the church itself was founded the chimes of Fulham have 
been famous, and have rung for the victories of the Nile 
and of Trafalgar, of Quebec, and in honour of the return 
of Marlborough. In older days even than those, too, 
when the Kings and Queens of England travelled to 
Hampton for the week-end by river, it was Fulham’s privi- 
lege to ring a peal as the Royal procession passed. And 
it is even on record that when one vicar omitted to pay 
this mark of respect to the Royal procession he was fined 
ten shillings. Now they want to fine him for ringing! The 
musical qualities of Fulham’s bells have been praised by 
poets and prose-writers of all ages, and considering that 
some of the bells are composed of metal re-cast from the 
metal of peals that were ringing in Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
it is no exaggeration to call their tone mellow. 


There are many stories told of George MacDonald’s kind- 
ness of heart, but none better illustrates his thoughtfulness 
than the account of how he came to be present at Antoinette 
ovary. wedding. It was only at the last moment that 
news of the coming ceremony reached Dr. MacDonald, for 
it had been kept very quiet. But he could not allow such 
an occasion in the life of a very dear friend to pass without 
some little ceremony, and so he hastily ordered a carriage 
with a pair of white horses and drove to the house, arriving 
just in time to escort the bride to the ceremony. In those 
days Antoinette Sterling was only a rising young singer, 
and the attention was all the more delicate. Nor was this 
a solitary incident in a life that was devoted to doing good, 
more often by stealth than otherwise, and by his books he 
has benefited an even wider circle than he was able to by 
his personal influence. 

“I wonder,” writes a correspondent, “whether the 
author of your article on ‘The Poetry of the Mountain’ 
knows how literally true is his statement that Coleridge’s 
* Hymn before Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni’ has won 
*a false reputation.’ It was Wordsworth who pointed out 
the fact in a comment on Coleridge’s statement in his 
‘Table Talk,’ that a visit to the battlefield of Marathon 
would rouse in him no kindling emotion. ‘This,’ Words- 
worth thought, though said for effect, ‘might in some 





sense be true.’ ‘Coleridge,’ he proceeded, ‘ was not under 
the influence of external objects. He had extraordinary 
powers of summoning up an image or series of images in 
his own mind. . . . A most remarkable instance of this is 
his poem said to be “‘ composed in the Vale of Chamouni.” 
Now he never was at Chamouni or near it in his life.’ 


*‘ It is also,” our correspondent continues, “ very literally 
true that mountains have never, by poets, ‘been viewed 
with the same intimacy as the plain.’ To view them so it 
is necessary to be a mountaineer ; and mountaineering is a 
very modern mode of activity in which no poet has as yet 
excelled. Some poets crossed the mountains in the days 
when the grand tour was the fashion—Milton, Gray, Addi- 
son, and Goldsmith among others—but they all hurried by, 
feeling exceedingly cold aud uncomfortable, beckoned on- 
ward, not by the majesty of snow-clad summits, but by 
the ‘smiling plains of Lombard.’ None of them acquired 
the habit of what Gibbon quaintly calls ‘ reviewing the 
glaciers,’ and the general ignorance of mountain detail is 
typified by the case of Addison, who, looking out upon the 
Oberland peaks from the terrace at Berne, imagined him- 
self to be contemplating ‘the mountains of the Grisons.’ ”’ 


Even the poets of that goiden age of our literature lately 
reviewed by Mr. Brandes in his volume on ‘‘ The English 
Naturalists,” never became intimate with the mountains 
in the sense in which intimacy is understood by the moun- 
taineer. The case of Coleridge has been disposed of. 
Wordsworth, though he went to Switzerland in the impres- 
sionable years, seems to have done no more mountaineer- 
ing than is implied in crossing the Col de Balme and the 
Simplon. Shelley never got very high above sea-level. 
The greatest energy in this direction was probably shown 
by Byron. We see at least the approach to intimacy not 
merely in ‘‘ Manfred,” but also in some of the entries in 
the “‘ Journal.” The Staubbach reminded him of the tail 
of the white horse in the Apocalypse ; a blasted forest at 
Grindelwald of the ravages which life had made in his own 
heart. om ye 

As mountaineering did not properly begin until about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, it is really only to 
quite modern poetry that one is entitled to look for the 
intimate appreciation of mountain scenery. There is a 
little of it in Tennyson, who got some images from his ob- 
servations during a tour in the Pyrenees: and there is also 
a little of it in Lamartine, who was inspired by the Saléve 
—a mountain near Geneva up which there is now a rail- 
way. The only poet, however, who seems really to have 
grappled with mountain scenery as a special subject is John 
Addington Symonds. He lived in the high Alps for years, 
and he wrote a really fine sonnet beginning: *‘ At Murren 
let the morning lead thee out”’ ; but the proper medium of 
John Addington Symonds was prose, not verse. 


On the whole, perhaps, it is in prose that the best 
things have been said about mountains, though it must 
be admitted that poets have said them. Byron, as we 
have seen, said better things about them in his “ Journal” 
than in either ‘“‘ Manfred” or ‘“‘Childe Harold’; but the 
palm belongs to Goethe. He was not, indeed, a moun- 
taineer; but he was once taken up what seemed to him an 
exceedingly high mountain. The exclamation, he said, 
that rose unbidden to his lips was the Psalmist’s “‘ Lord, 
what is man that thou art mindful of him, or the son of 
man that thou regardest him?” That is the last word of 
poetry, until a better shall be spoken, concerning the 
mountains as seen from above. 


To some natures the mountains speak with a perpetually 
consoling voice, whether that voice find expression in 
poetry or not. But not to all. We find the great in- 


stance of their failure—shall we say their bankruptcy ?— 
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in the career of Senancour, better known, thanks to 
Matthew Arnold, as ‘“‘Obermann.” He was an émigré— 
an uprooted man—who fied to Switzerland to escape the 
troubles of the Terror. The time hung heavily on his 
hands, and his Diary is one long lamentation. He re- 
turned, when he could, to Paris, and became a journalist. 
On his tomb is written “‘ Eternité, deviens mon asyle.” 





Readers at the British Museum, unaware of their own 
blessedness, will be interested to hear of a “reform” just 
instituted at the Bibliothéque in Paris. The Reading 
Room is henceforward to be kept open until half-past four 
in winter, and half-past five in summer. With us it is 
deemed a grievance that the corresponding institution is 
not kept open until at least ten o’clock P.M. 


Itis no wonder that the theatre in Germany should be 
of such great excellence. It is only necessary to hear a 
lesson in German Literature in the upper class of any High 
School to understand how so critical a public is formed. 
The present writer had the privilege of listening to such a 
lesson on Goethe’s Iphigenia, and was as greatly struck by 
the admirable and lucid manner in which the professor 
expounded the treatment, the action, the stage exigencies, 
and the development of the dramatic situations, as by his 
beautiful reading of the scene in which Orestes discloses 
his identity to Iphigenia. 


And now, for the first time in any University, Jena has 
appointed a professor of Dramaturgy, i.c., of the science of 
drama and of dramatic art. Dr. Hugo Dinger, who is to 
fill the chair, spent a winter as critic of the Meiningen 
Theatre, and so became more or less acquainted with the 
practice of dramatic art. 


Last year the plays of Mr. Bernard Shaw formed the 
chief attraction of the theatrical season in Germany ; this 
year it looks as if those of Mr. Stephen Phillips were to 
have that honour. His three dramas are to be produced 
shortly on the German stage. The new theatre in Diissel- 
dorf, under the direction of Louise Dumont, formerly a 
well-known Berlin actress, opens on October 14 with Paolo 
and Francesca ; and the old theatre, the municipal theatre, 
not to be outdone, produces Herod. In another of the 
Rhenish cities The Sin of David is to be performed, and as 
acted drama will first see the light in a German transla- 
tion. 


German dramatists of repute are always extremely 
proud when their plays are accepted by the Director of the 
Deutsche Theater of Berlin. Mr. J. M. Synge may there- 
fore be warmly congratulated on the fact that his as yet 
unacted, unpublished play, The Well of the Saints, has 
been accepted by Herr Reinhardt and will shortly be 
produced at what is the most important playhouse in 
Germany. That the translation of the play has been made 
by Dr. Max Meyerfeld, with whom the idea originated of 
offering it to the Deutsche Theater, is sufficient guarantee 
that every justice will be done to the original version. 
Is it a case of no man a prophet in his own country ? 





Sudermann’s new play, Stein unter Steinen, treats of the 
fate of prisoners after they are released from their place of 
punishment. It will probably be first performed at the 
Lessing Theatre in Berlin. 


Gustav Frenssen, the author of “‘ Jorn Uhl,” has written 
a new novel to be published shortly, entitled “‘ Aus einer 
kleinen Stadt” (From a small town). 


Our Autumn Announcements Supplement will be pub- 
lished with next week’s number. 








LITERATURE 


LOVE-POETRY 


A Book of English Love Poems. Chosen out of Poets from 
Wyatt to Arnold. By Epwarp Hurren. (Methuen, 
3s. 6d. net.) 


LovE is of the very essence of poetry, and an anthology 
which has love for its centrepiece ought to be a collection 
of the finest verse that ever was written. Mr. Edward 
Hutton makes no light claim in the volume before us, 
when in his introduction he describes it as “a selection of 
complete poems from all or almost all that is worth pre- 
serving in English Lyric Poetry which has Love as its 
subject.” We are somewhat dismayed, however, by the 
curious “ derangement of epitaphs”’ which we find in this 
same introduction. A writer who essays to make a selec- 
tion of fine poems ought at the least to cultivate in himself 
purity of style, and when Mr. Hutton describes George 
Wither’s “‘ Shall I wasting in despair’’ as the one lovely 
song of that writer, he surely is misusing the word lovely in 
applying it to verses which are remarkable chiefly for their 
gaiety and wit. Marvell’s poem ‘‘ To His Coy Mistress’”’ 
he describes in the same way as “unforgetable and pro- 
foundly passionate.” But surely this shows some lack of 


humour in the editorial mind: 
‘* I would 
Love you ten years before the flood, 
And you should, if you please, refuse 
Till the conversion of the Jews ;”’ 


Is this not more the note of the courtier than of the 
unforgetable and passionate lover ? 

Gray Mr. Hutton describes as ‘‘a mediocrity who had 
not the energy to speak more than a perfect syllable.” 
On this comment is needless. Sir Walter Scott is re- 
ferred to as “that noble and pathetic figure who was 
never able to transform his real splendour into verse, 
satisfying himself with recounting all his boyish dreams 
heroically till he died.”” This is an account of Scott with 
which it is impossible to argue—the sort of thing that is 
easily said and impossible to confute. Scott, at the dawn 
of his career, wrote the best poetry of which he was 
capable, and there is a considerable falling away to be 
noticed if a comparison be drawn between the ‘*‘ Lay”’ or 
“Marmion” and “Harold the Dauntless.” Landor is 
described as “‘ the fierce and perfect poet who was sorry 
overmuch”’ ; Campbell, it seems sang songs for the people ; 
Shelley was that “splendid and sweet angel guardian of 
mankind” : Elizabeth Barrett Browning was “‘ ineffectual,”’ 
but the choicest epithets are reserved for Algernon Charles 
Swinburne, of whom it is said that he was: 

‘A figure beautiful and a little tragic, we may think, since he is left 
alone, nor has our little day seen fit to do him honour who has given 
us immortality. Amid the splendour of his music we, who being but 
young have not lost our reverence for the beautiful and great, hope in 
our hearts he does not heed the indifference of those to whom he knows 
Shakespeare is a superstition, Milton a name.” 

Language such as this overdoes itself and a curious com- 
ment on it is that no selection is made from Swinburne. 

The book begins with Sir Thomas Wyatt, though why 
no quotation is given from any others previous to the 
sixteenth century is not at all apparent. It needs also to 
be said that the poems are given without notes of any 
kind, except in one or two cases, such as “‘ Take, oh take 
those lips away,” which is given among the poems of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, while the foot-note informs us 
the first stanza is admittedly by Shakespeare—and the 
first stanza is the better of the two. 

From Wyatt we think too many numbers are given, 
and the opinion gathers force as we think of what is ex- 
cluded from this book. It would have been quite suffi- 
cient to print the tender “ Forget Not Yet,’”’ and the poem 
which ends 

“ Now cease my lute! This is the last 
Labour that thou and I shall waste ; 
And ended is that we begun : 


Now is thy — both sung and past ; 
My lute, be still, for I have done.” 
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Some reference in a note might have been made to 
the pathetic circumstances in which it is said to have 
been written. From Edmund Spenser some very long 
poems are taken, and here, as elsewhere, many are 
included which have no very direct connection with 
the subject of the book. For example: although there 
is mention of love in Sir Philip Sidney’s “‘ With how sad 
steps, O Moon! thou climb’st the skies!” yet the motive 
is not love at all. Thomas Lodge is represented by three 
numbers, of which an exacting critic would have omitted 
all but the first, which is worthy of a place in any 
anthology : 
‘“‘ Love in my bosom, like a bee, 
Doth suck his sweet ; 
Now with his wings he plays with me, 
Now with his feet. 
Within mine eyes he makes his nest, 
His bed amidst my tender breast ; 
My kisses are his daily feast, 
And yet he robs me of my rest : 
Ah! wanton, will ye?” 


Samuel Daniel, Henry Constable, Michael Drayton are 
not ill represented; Marlowe only by one poem, ‘“‘ The 
Passionate Shepherd to his Love”’ : 


“ Come live with me and be my Love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dale and field 
And all the craggy mountains yield,” 


and the answer to it attributed to Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Nobody could go tar wrong in quoting the love-poetry 
from Shakespeare, which has, so to speak, been tried by 
the fire of many generations, and the gold separated from 
the ashes; but we do not quite see why “ Hark! hark! 
the lark at heaven’s gate sings”’ is called a love-poem, 
although naturally enough it ends with the petition, ‘‘ My 
Lady sweet, arise!’’ The poem which follows—‘ Oh, 
mistress mine, where are you roaming ? ”-——is much more 
certainly in its place. 

Ben Jonson furnishes the author with several pieces, 
among which the well-known “ Drink to me only with thine 
eyes’’ is far superior to the rest. Wecome then upon a 
number of pages in which the beautiful is curiously mixed 
up with the undistinguished. Herrick, as might be 
imagined, fills a large space in the anthology, the best 
piece quoted from him being ‘‘ The Night Piece to Julia”, 


‘‘ Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee, 
The shooting stars attend thee ; 
And the elves also, 
Whose little eyes glow 
Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee. 


‘**No Will-o’-th'-Wisp mislight thee, 
Nor snake or slow-worm bite thee ; 
But on, on thy way 
Not making a stay, 
Since ghost there’s none to affright thee. 


‘“* Let not the dark thee cumber : 
What though the moon does slumber ? 
The stars of the night 
Will lend thee their light 
Like tapers clear without number. 


* Then Julia, let me woo thee, 
Thus, thus to come unto me; 
And when I shall meet 
Thy silvery feet 
My soul I'll pour into thee.” 


We must pass much without comment till we come to 
William Blake. Needless to say the quotations from him 
consist of fine poetry, but it is a misuse of language to call 
them love-poems. Even where they touch upon this 


subject they have not the fire and passion which properly 
belong to it, and in this respect contrast strongly with the 
quotations from Burns, which follow. The latter begin 
with “‘ Bonnie Doon,”’ and the editor of the volume would 
have done well to explain why he chose the particular 
It is not that usually included 
The quotations themselves 


version which is printed. 
among the poems of Burns. 








are not very happy, as will be apparent when we say that 
the best of all the Burns love-lyrics, “ Farewell to Nancy”, 
is omitted. 

Curiously enough, while amorous Robert Burns is called 
upon to the extent of six pieces, Wordsworth, who wrote 
hardly any real love-poetry, is called upon for no fewer 
than nine. How widely the anthologist casts his net may 
be judged from the inclusion of the following: 


‘*A slumber did my spirit seal ; 
I had no human fears : 
She seem’d a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 


“ No motion has she now, no force; 
She neither hears nor sees ; 
Roll’d round in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks, and stones, and trees ”’ ; 


which we should have thought more remarkable for its 
pantheism than for its love-interest. There are a huge 
number of quotations from the Brownings and from 
Tennyson, though how “ Break, break, break,” and the like 
can be called love-songs passes us to conceive. All this is 
the more surprising because a great deal of ground which 
would have yielded good material to the autho; is neglected. 

We might take the Tennyson extracts as indicative of 
the character of the book. They begin ,with a sonnet: 
“But were I loved, asI desire to be.” Then follows a 
“Song from the Miller’s Daughter ””—certainly not one of 
the best pieces from Tennyson. Next comes “O Love, 
Love, Love!” from ‘‘ Fatima,” and the fourth number is 
‘Break, break, break,” which, as we have said, is not a 
love-song at all. ‘“O Swallow, Swallow” very properly 
has a place, but it would have been as appropriate to in- 
sert Hamlet’s soliloquy as “‘ Ask me no more” or “O let 
the solid ground.” ‘Go not, happy day,” we cannot call 
one of the best efforts of the late laureate, but the last of 
the quotations : ‘‘Sweet is true love tho’ given in vain, in 
vain ;”’ thoroughly deserves its place. But surely not one 
of the extracts here included is comparable with ‘‘ Come 
into the garden, Maud,” or ‘Oh that it were possible 
after long grief and pain,” and the omission of Vivien’s 
Song is a serious one. ; 

There is a class of poetry of which our anthologist 
appears to have a positive dislike: it is that in which the 
passion of love is touched with a certain humour. Some 
of the songs that occur in the Tennysonian plays ought 
certainly to have been included—notably that very idyllic 
one : 

‘* To be true to each other, let 'appen what maay, 


To the end o’ the daay 
An’ the last load hoam."’ 


Perhaps, however, it was its simplicity that kept him from 
using it. His action in this respect makes the afithology 
less representative than it ought to be. Such a poem as 
that very pawky one of Burns: 


“Last May a braw wooer cam down the lang glen, 
And sair wi’ his love he did deave me:” 


and the ‘‘ Laird of Cockpen”’ deserved a place, while, if he 
had cast his eye over Scottish minor verse, surely that 
most spirited and delightful love-song : 


‘‘Oh! dinna ask me gin I lo’e thee,— 
Troth, I dar’na tell: 
Dinna ask me gin I lo’e ye— 
Ask it 0’ yersel’”’ 


ought not to have been omitted. There is very little of 
Wordsworth and nothing of Blake that can properly be 
included in a book of love-poetry, while in the ballads 
which are so utterly neglected there are a thousand things 
that should have been printed. Would not the book have 
gained if the more abstract poems had been left out and 
the “Nut Brown Maid” had been inserted? There are 
few things more passionate in the whole range of English 
literature. The following stanzas would in themselves 
more than justify this statement: 
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‘* Yf that ye went, ye sholde repent ; 

For in the forest nowe «< 

I have purvayed me of a mayd, 
Whom I love more than you; 

Another fayrére than ever ye were, 
I dare it wele avowe ; 

And of you bothe eche sholde be wrothe 
With other, as I trowe : 

It were myne ese, to lyve in : 
So wyll I, yf I can “ _— 

Wherfore I to the wode wyll go, 
Alone, a banyshed man.” 


And for the inmost pathos of love, surely Mr. Huiton 
ought to have included that fine old ballad, ‘‘O waly waly 
up the bank,” with that final verse which is so truly 
passionate and unforgettable : 
‘* But had I wist, before I kist, 

That love had been sae ill to win ; 

I had lockt my heart in a case of gowd 

Ané pinn’d it with a siller pin. 

And, O! if my young babe were born, 

And set upon the nurse’s knee, 

And I mysell were dead and gane, 

And the green grass growing over me! "’ 


But to go on in this strain would be to make a volume 
of our own. The subject is so large and so inadequately 
treated that pages of this journal might be filled by a mere 
list of omissions, while of those pieces that are included a 
very considerable proportion might be omitted with advan- 
tage to the book. The ig rengei of the introduction and 
the inappropriateness of the verses used to characterise 
both subject and authors seems to point with an unerring 
finger to the cause of the weakness. 


THE LATE ELIA - 


The Life of Charles Lamb. By E. V. Lucas. 
(Methuen, 21s. net.) 


THERE are two methods between which almost every 
biographer has to choose. The one, the more fascinating 
both on account of its long and splendid line and of the 
greater glory which it promises to the biographer, is the 
ancient method, of Plutarch; in no other kind of literature 
does the author seem so to triumph over commanders and 
kings. The other, the more popular, the less open to 
ineptitude and yet the more attractive to mediocrity, is 
the modern method which already challenges the ancient 
with the supreme example of Boswell. When men cease 
to toil after knowledge of Lamb more diligently than after 
virtue or even fame, it is possible that some one will 
pretend to write his life at the same length as Alcibiades’. 
But now the choice is hardly free. Few could have ques- 
tioned this yesterday; to-day Mr. Lucas’ Life makes 
question ridiculous. For he may be said to have persuaded 
Lamb to write his autobiography. 

Lamb is the one author with whom we are permitted to 
feel at home, without any misgiving, and without any 
mystery except the inevitable mystery of human indivi- 
duality. We are always aware of some barrier of un- 
certainty in intercourse even with our intimates, and it is 
remarkable that in intercourse with this dead author we 
are hardly aware of any other barrier. In reading a poem 
of Sidney’s or Shelley’s, or a piece of prose by Browne or 
Walter Pater, we are never quite sure of the man. There 
are some men whose lives have been much written, and 
not without letters and anecdotes, who never cease to 
surprise and question us. Lamb never does. Take, for 
example, what he has said of his own childhood: Mr. 
Lucas arranges it perfectly. There is really not very much 
of it; not so much as the most unlucky of us can remember 
of himself. Yet how valuable and dear it is, because such 
things seem never before to have survived so fairly! They 
harmonise with all else that is known of him, so as to make 
him, in a sense, the one immortal child. More than Words- 
worth, he discovered that “ the child is father to the man.” 
And it may not be out of place, here, to mention one or 
two other discoveries of his, which are strangely modern 


Two vols. 





for one who wrote “for antiquity.” First, there is his 
discovery (not the earliest but the most remarkable) of 
the doctrine of failure, of the beauty of failure which has 
since been praised by Browning and Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham, not to mention more. Second and conspicuous, 
is his discovery that science was dangerously “‘ succeeding 
to poetry no less in the little walks of children than with 
men.”” Mr. Lucas is, perhaps, apt to ignore such matters, 
when he says—and finely, too—that Lamb’s works “ form 
no integral part of the history of English literature,” that 
“he is not in the main current, he is hardly in the side 
current of the main stream... .” Nor would Lamb 
seem to be entirely out of communication with waters 
above him, as below, if we remember Burton, Fuller, 
Earle, Cowley, Walton, Temple, Arbuthnot (with his 
“Greyhound ” epitaph) and Sterne. And of his influence 
in life—can we hear the praise of old books, of fires, of 
conversation, of whatever is vanishing in customs and 
things and men, without thinking of him? We are not 
even sure that to a misinterpretation of his attitude we 
cannot trace the excessive reliance upon antiquity which is 
noticeable in book-buyers and critics alike. 

To some it may seem to be no difficult task, to persuade 
Lamb to write his autobiography, since the Essays and 
Letters form autobiographical material of rare significance 
and value. We were ourselves inclined to think, with 
Mr. Lucas’ edition of them still fresh in our minds, that 
a Life would be redundant, that it might be impertinent 
to the extent of tampering with our rights of arranging 
and interpreting all this material as we chose. But Mr. 
Lucas’ first volume disarmed us: the second armed us 
against any possible dissent. He has faults, we think, and 
we shall be the more free in pointing them out, because 
the merit, from which they do not seriously detract, will 
thus be made more clear. Immodesty is not among his 
faults. In fact, it is one of the many minor joys of this 
book, that we have always before us—or, rather, never 
before us, but always in our minds—a genial, patient, 
accomplished author making a complete sacrifice of him- 
self for the benefit of Lamb. We know Mr. Lucas’ style 
pretty well: we remember his “‘ Domesticities.”” But that 
style, which might legitimately have been displayed here, 
and have been a high compliment to Elia, has never once 
given Mr. Lucas a pang. He has sacrificed his style. 
Page after page is full of involved sentences, rich in names 
and dates, and obviously devoted simply to the task of 
leaving nothing vague or incomplete. What is more, he 
has sometimes written badly, as when he calls Lamb’s 
first love ‘“‘a romantic topic,” and speaks of the brother 
and sister as “‘destined”’ to live for sixteen years in Mitre 
Court Buildings. Once or twice only does this self-neglect 
sprout into an offence, as when he speaks of Coleridge 
leaving the Wordsworths: “leaving them abruptly, it is 
conjectured to be able to drug himself unchecked”; and 
when he leaves an important criticism misty by saying of 
Lamb that “later in life, as we shall see, his religion, 
ceasing to be articulate, was merged in conduct.” Only 
once, so far as we have noticed, is he betrayed into some- 
thing like over-confidence in his minute research; and 
that is when, having no material for those months, he says 
that “nothing of any importance happenei”’ between 
February and August 1802. Of imperfections of another 
kind, we do not think that any call for mention, except a 
too strenuous attempt to keep Coleridge in view and to 
raise a smile at “the Religious Muser”; the misprint of 
“excite” for ‘‘excide” in vol. i. p. 149; some abrupt- 
ness in his transitions, ¢.g., from one authority to another ; 
and a not always artful introduction of his own criticisms 
near the end of the book. But what are imperfections in 
Mr. Lucas would not be noticed in a less able man. 

Of the merits of the book it is hard to speak so briefly. 
It is impossible, for example, to show with what skill and 
grace Mr. Lucas uses Lamb’s own work in the chapters in 
his early life. The skill lies in his exquisite choice, of 
the ‘Witch Aunt,” ¢.g., as partly a picture of Sarah 
Lamb; his grace in the manner of persuading us that the 
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child of 1785 was the child whom Lamb saw in 1820, “ as 
with a difference.” His ,reconstruction of Blakesware, 
again, comes to us with as much delight, after the essay, 
as the meeting with a place or a person of whom we have 
pleasantly dreamed, after the dream. “‘Blakesmoor” is 
fully quoted; yet—it is a hard test—we are not troubled 
by the quotation in the midst of dates and identifications 
and a picture of “Blakesware about 1795.” Then, the 
number of small new things, which the complete Elian will 
like, is almost countless: the biographer identifies the Miss 
Pearson in “‘ The Visit to the Cousins’’ and proves her to 
be the owner of “ the Toy-shop near St. Dunstan’s”’ which 
Hood mentions in a passage on Miss Reynolds ; and he has 
, discovered a contemporary cricketer, named Hogsflesh, 
and an innkeeper of the same name at Worthing, who 
may have stood in the way of the success of Mr. H. 
In another place, he succeeds in adding to our knowledge 
of Lamb’s schoolfellows without irrelevance or officious- 
ness, and tells a new story—of a blue-coat boy who was 
surprisingly hailed in a residential street in London by a 
strange elderly gentleman, who gave him a five-shilling 
piece “in memory of Charles Lamb.” Admirable and 
brief is his note (after the letter to Coleridge of October 
28, 1796) in which he says that ‘“‘ with the tragedy came a 
rallying of his stronger qualities; the spirit of responsi- 
bility informed him : he became a man and the equal of any 
man, and even Coleridge,”’ the comment that after the break 
with Coleridge “‘ there is no record of any of his later friends 
penetrating much beyond his intellect,” except Mary Lamb 
and Miss Kelly. In another way, the long chapter on 
George Dyer is good, though we have a feeling that it is 
too much in the nature of a comparison between the life and 
the essays to be quite in place: but there isa pretty touch 
of Mr. Lucas’ in “ footnotes wild,’’ the heading of a page 
that gives a wonderful example of how Dyer could break 
out with a rash of notes to a poem. ‘A widow three 
deep’’ is a good phrase for the lady who married Dyer. 
Manning and Rickman, on the other hand, are equally 
good in Mr. Lucas’ pages, and he points out how seasonably 
acreature of Manning’s build came into Lamb’s life. One 
among many little instances of the biographer’s universal 
acuteness is to be found in his examination of George 
Burnett’s “Specimens of English Prose Writers,”’ where 
phrase after phrase seem to be Lamb’s. Of the 
humour of his ordinary discourse these two sentences 
are an example: “In the same letter he tells Hazlitt 
that having smoked ten pipes the night before, he is 
really giving up tobacco. But we shall meet again with 
this decision.’”” The Fanny Kelly interlude is happily de- 
scribed, if we except a tendency to praise Lamb, which is 
unnecessary. But perhaps the best “bit” in the whole 
is the simple sentence: *‘ Lamb, I believe, began to die on 
July 25th.” Coming as it does between a sympathetic 
narrative of Coleridge’s last days—July 25 being the last 
—and the last of Lamb, it is incompirable. It is only one 
of those many things which make the detail of the book 
worthy of its scale. Two other things cling to our memory 
so obstinately that we quote them now. Neither is Mr. 
Lucas’, yet he insists on both. The first is where Mary 
Lamb explains that she is the only woman in the world 
who could live with a brother’s wife, “ partly from a knack 
I know I have of looking into people’s real characters, and 
never expecting them to act out of it—never expecting 
another to act as I would in the same case,” and, very 
likely, never wanting them to. The second is where, in 
reply to a man who said that he did not know much 
French “for a gentleman,” Lamb remarked that ‘he 
also was deficient ; he did not know much French—for a 
blackguard.”” Mr. Lucas nowhere spoils the perfect 
thyme which Charles and Mary Lamb always made. He 
is as good on the sister as on the brother—better, we 
should have said, had we not remembered the story of 
the pedant who asked another which he preferred, Mary 
or Charles, and got the answer: “I preier them both; 
I never considered them apart; they are justissimus 
unus,” 





DEAN CHURCH 


Dean Church. By D.C. Latnsury. “ Leaders of the Church,” 
(Oxford: Mowbray, 3s, 6d. net.) 


THE new series of lives of ‘‘ Leaders of the Church ” which 
Mr. George Russell edits is written on an excellent plan. 
Its publishers were quite right in thinking that ecclesiastical 
biography ‘‘often loses in attractiveness and interest 
because of the technical and professional spirit in which 
it is handled.” They therefore resolved that their series 
should be written by laymen, conceiving that ‘‘a class of 
readers who are repelled by the details of ecclesiasticism 
might be attracted by a more human and in some sense 
a more secular treatment of religious lives.” It was a good 
thought, and the more closely it is carried out the better. 
From the nature of things, however, a high degree of 
success is not easy of attainment. . 

As Mr. Russell explains, by “leaders of the Church”’ is 
meant “ leaders of the Modern Church ”—its leading spirits 
in our own times. Now for many decades these have been 
very factious times for the Church: times marked by 
violent agitations of feeling, angry conflicts of opinion. 
For the greater part these conflicts have been ecclesi- 
astical; and in most cases Mr. Russell’s leaders of the 
Church were ecclesiastics who had an influential share 
in the controversy. They became leaders not on this 
account alone, but for other and better reasons, as religious 
ecclesiasticism itself would say. But yet the more 
influential and distinguished of them played their part 
as official Churchmen—men to whom the offices of the 
Church were committed by divine legation, and there- 
with the right of interpreting its laws, choosing from its 
traditions, defining its authority, and defending it against 
the assertion of dissident opinion in general and the 
regulative pretensions of the State above all. But this has 
not been done with one voice and will. Looking to the 
history of the English Church for the last seventy years, 
we see that what is not spiritual revival is conflict between 
the Reformation Protestants in the English priesthood and 
the High Church or Catholic party ; and (all too naturally) 
of these developments it is not the first-named that makes 
the most noise in the world. The more spiritual-minded, 
or we should rather say the less official and less organising 
great men of the Church go on in quiet fervour upon their 
own lines of leadership, having their own recognition and 
their own reward. But they who are most often seen and 
heard, who seem to stand highest, who have the greater 
number of personal admirers and partisans, and therefore 
whose biographies as leaders of the Church are likely to be 
most in demand, are its militant leaders, and such as strive 
with each other and with the world upon matters more 
ecclesiastical than religious. 

It will not be always easy, therefore, to fulfil the ideal 
which this series of Lives is to attempt. Space must be 
allowed for the words and deeds of the Protestant cham- 
pion, the High Church protagonist, who have spent their 
best days in endeavouring to convert each other from 
pernicious error—errors of Church government, errors of 
ceremonial, or as to the relations of Church and State, the 
limits of doctrinal authority, possession or non-possession 
of ‘ the Keys,” and other questions mainly or altogether 
ecclesiastical. In such controversy as this words are 
deeds, and it is the activities of a life that the biographer 
is most attracted to and of which he makes the most: 
true though it is that our greatest biographies are not 
those of men of action. Mr. George Russell’s publishers 
must make up their minds, then, that the conditions are 
not altogether favourable for a complete realisation of their 
ideal Ecclesiastical Lives, good as the series may be which 
has made so good a beginning. 

No life could start the series better than the life of Dean 
Church. There is great and special reason for saying so; 
for while these books about the leaders of the English 
Church in recent times must deal largely with the cease- 
less agitations, the troubles, doubts, and questionings 
gathered into the Oxford Movement and flowing out of it ; 
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while all the turmoil circles about such questions as what 
is the Anglican Church after all ?—what are its claims to 
independent existence ?—what its justification for those 
freedoms from authority which it takes to itself or which 
it patiently allows ?—we have only to bid Dean Church 
stand up and much is done by way of explanation and 
answer. Of course to be of that effect something more 
than his name must be known, something more than a 
vague idea of his mind, character, career must be 
possessed; and in these respects many another leader 
of the Church is at an advantage over him in the 
imagination of the reading and religious publics. Further 
information would suggest to them an _ idiosyncrasy 
which in the first place could hardly have found develop- 
ment, and would certainly have missed its nobler uses, 
out of the English Church. And then (the suggestion 
runs on) being perfected in the larger freedom of the An- 
glican communion, it presented in the late Dean of St. 
Paul's a figure that might well stand for the English Church 
itself; answering from the complexion of his intellect, his 
character, his conduct, his whole life and work as Christian, 
Churchman, and fellow creature, all those interrogatories 
as to the why and wherefore of the English Church and its 
claims to independence and distinction. Were it as easy 
to create as to imagine a priesthood all imbued more or 
less with the same qualities of mind and character, there 
would be no more questioning of that kind. 

It may be supposed that this is saying a great deal, 
though in fact it is not saying too much. That, however, 
will not be readily allowed by those whose only or whose 
predominant idea of this memorable Dean of St. Paul’s is 
that he was an outstanding member of the High Church 
party. And that he was, no doubt. But when his history 
as a Churchman is studied, when we see what his High 
Churchmanship was at the beginning and in what strain 
it continued to his life’s end, he must be a very stout 
Protestant who finds in it more to object to than to 
tolerate, and to tolerate willingly. In the first of the new 
biographies the story is told at some length by Mr. Lath- 
bury, who had the inestimable advantage of a long and 
near acquaintance with Church, and who brought to their 
intercourse qualities of mind which eminently fitted him to 
appreciate the planetary though shrouded greatness of his 
friend’s character. Church was associated with the Oxford 
Movement in its earlier years, drawn thereto powerfully— 
it cannot be said mainly—by an admiration and a love for 
Newman which were obscured but never withdrawn nor 
lastingly diminished. But the Oxford Movement of those 
earlier years was to run into courses which (it is said) were 
undreamt of at first by those who were most signally 
carried into them. And how great the departure was to 
Church’s mind is shown by the rupture of all relations 
with Newman, despite the profoundest reverence for that 
illustrious spirit and the deepest affection for him. What- 
ever else may be said in explanation of that break 
(‘‘ fifteen years elapsed during which no direct communica- 
tion by word or letter passed between them’’) this we may 
be sure of: it was no medley of small considerations that 
determined it, but the operation of two or three all-com- 
manding principles and convictions implanted in an 
English Churchman as learned as any, as truly religious 
as any, and at the same time of high and active states- 
manlike quality. Church held by the better promise of 
the Oxford Movement in its earlier years—a promise 
largely fulfilled though in much greater quietude than much 
else in it; and any one who reads the admirable paper 
entitled “‘ Dr. Newman on the Ejirenicon”’ which Church 
wrote for the Times in 1866 (reprinted in the two volumes 
of ‘‘ Occasional Papers” published by Macmillan in 1897), 
may see what immense differences there are between one 
sort of High Churchmanship and another. This article, 
which is of great length, is altogether and in every part a 
noble piece of work, but specially worth pointing to as a 
full, clear, unhesitating exposition of what the English 
Church was to the writer’s apprehension, and of what 
account in his eyes were the Catholic doubts and discon- 





tents which have lasted to thisday. And it may be safely 
believed that in this mind he remained to the last, though 
in softer mood and less assertively as time went on; 
meanwhile using the influence of a fine, keen, humane and 
righteous intellect, and of what we call “character” to 
match, to establish the Anglican Church in the distinctive- 
ness that properly belongs to it, taking nothing from what 
can be rightly thought the exclusive claim of any other 
Christian community. What this influence amounted to 
has never been exaggerated yet. It is still unrecognised 
where it has long been felt. There was no ecclesiastical 
influence comparable with his in his later days, though it 
seemed to work by telepathy almost alone, conscious 
exertion of it being never seen. And, luckily, it is a living 
influence still; and even by Churchmen who like other 
teaching better it should be piously defended from mis- 
apprehension. This is a debt. 
F. G. 


AN ELIZABETHAN POET 


Michael Drayton. A Critical Study. 
(Constable, 6s. net.) 


Mr. Etton has reprinted, with additions and alterations, 
the monograph published by the Spenser Society in 1895 
with their Limited Reprint of some of Drayton’s works. 
That monograph, he considers, was not so widely read as it 
might have been with advantage to some other writers on 
Drayton, among them Mr. Courthope, who in his “‘ History 
of English Poetry” found himself unable to remove the 
only slur ever cast on Drayton’s personal character, a slur 
which Mr. Elton tries to prove unjust. 

The question is this: Who was the “| whom Drayton 
addressed under the name of ‘‘Idea’”’? If it was, or ever 
had been, Lucy Harington, afterwards Countess of Bedford, 
who was Drayton’s original patroness, then he must be held 
guilty of having sung the praises of her munificence for 
something over ten years, of having suddenly turned spiteful, 
and transferred the name of ‘‘ Idea’’ to Anne Goodere, then 
the wife of Sir Henry Rainsford of Clifford Chambers, and 
viciously insulted Lady Bedford under the new name of 
**Selena.”’ Mr. Elton tries to show, and in our opinion shows 
successfully, that Lady Bedford never had been “ Idea,” 
and was not ‘‘Selena.” Anne Goodere was, throughout, 
his ‘‘Idea;’’ and though she refused to marry him, he 
remained always her devoted friend and servant, and died 
a bachelor. Meanwhile, his relations with the Russell 
family and Lady Bedford always continued cordial, and 
the “* Selena’’ episode must rest unexplained. That is the 
one part of Drayton’s life which needed, or needs, elucida- 
tion. If he can be cleared of that charge of spite, he 
remains the honest, lovable character who lived what was 
very much the usual life of an Elizabethan poet ; struggled 
his way into fame with the help of kind patrons and 
patronesses, lived mainly in London, wrote for the stage, 
published and republished books and died worth very little 
money. Mr. Elton tells the story clearly and fully, from 
his birth at Hartshill, near Atherstone in Warwickshire in 
1563, to his death in his lodgings in or near Fleet-street in 
1631 and his burial in Westminster Abbey; but it is not a 
very interesting story. 

Drayton, the poet, is far more interesting than Drayton 
the man. Mr. A. R. Waller has in hand a complete 
variorum edition of his works. It is a book that is badly 
needed and will be of the greatest interest to students. 
Other readers (and possibly the student too) when reading 
for their own delectation will turn to some volume of 
selections—Canon Beeching’s for example, or perhaps the 
new one promised by Mr. Arthur Symons. For Drayton 
is not a poet to be read whole. ‘‘ Dim and voluminous” 
Mr. Elton aptly calls him. There was a kind of Words- 
worthian obstinacy about him that set him writing away 
when the inspiration was not on him. He was middle- 
aged when he produced the first part of a vast topo- 
graphical work, compiled partly from his own scanty travels, 
mainly from Leland, Camden and the maps, written in a 
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lumbering line of twelve syllables, the best that can be said 
of which is, to follow Mr. Elton, that it “ has a kind of heavy 
dignity, like a Lord Mayor’s coach.’’ Drayton felt that the 
past was slipping away into oblivion, and this was his way 
of saving it. He would collect the legends and the history 
of every place in his native country and immortalise them in 
a poem. The “ Poly-olbion” was the surest means of 
killing them. ‘‘ The Excursion” itself is not more lethal. 

That there are beauties in the poem no one who has 
tried hard to read it could deny ; but they are beauties that 
need sifting, arranging, selecting. Drayton was careless 
of grammar, form, finish and the other kinds of imae labor 
that give strength and point to poetry. His inspiration 
was sluggish, and only his industry first-rate. r 

Where Drayton is really interesting is in his relation to 
his times. He sums up, asit were, in his many and varied 
works, his many and varied measures—“ sextain, rhyme 
royal, sonnet, Italian octave, heroic couplet, short-lined 
ode, octosyllabic couplet, dithyrambic stanza and alexan- 
drines ’’—all the poetic tendencies of his age, all the metres 
that were current in his long day. Whatever any one else 
tried, that Drayton tried, and he succeeded fairly well in 
all. ‘‘ An Elizabethan Poet,” Mr. Elton calls him, and “ the 
last of the Elizabethans” in a truer sense than that in 
which the term is applied to Milton. For it is not only 
in his form, in the various influences that he received 
from Spenser, Sidney, Daniel, Shakespeare (unless it was 
Drayton who influenced his fellow countryman) and others, 
that Drayton is a true Elizabethan. “His delight,” says 
Mr. Elton, “ is to utter sincerely the ruling Elizabethan 
thoughts and ardours;”’ and: “ No man tried in so many 
forms to utter the passion for England, the passion of 
England for itself.” In Ode and Pastoral, in Legend and 
the History in narrative verse which was practically killed 
by the History in dramatic form, he reflected the aims 
and aspirations of his own spacious times and the glories of 
the past which he, even then, in the new youth of the 
world, felt to be slipping away into oblivion; and in all 
his efforts after poetry there is at least a high-sounding 
bravery, which lasts him to the end, in spite of the fact 
that the old man, dying well on in the reign of the first 
Charles, had already caught much of the seventeenth- 
century note. 

Mr. Waller’s promised edition will send us back to our 
Drayton, to try, in the light of Mr. Elton’s judicial 
enthusiasm, to see what beauties have escaped us. Mean- 
while, it is good to be reminded of the author of this 
sonnet : 

“ Since there's no help, come let us kiss and part,— 
Nay I have done, you get no more of me ; 


And I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart, 
That thus so cleanly I myself can free ; 


‘* Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows, 
And when we meet at any time again, 
Be it not seen in either of our brows 
That we one jot of former love retain. 


“ Now at the last gasp of love’s latest breath, 
When, his pulse failing, passion speechless lies, 
When faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 
And innocence is closing up his eyes, 


‘* Now, if thou would’st, when all have given him over, 
From death to life thou might’st him yet recover."’ 


That is Drayton’s high-water mark: and the other thing 
which must give him currency for ever among all who love 
England and poetry is the great ballad of Agincourt : 


“ Fair;stood the wind for France, 
When we our sails advance, 
Nor now to prove our chance 

Longer will tarry ; 
But putting to the main, 
At Caux, the mouth of Seine, 
With all his martial train 
Landed King Harry... , 


** They\now to fight are gone, 
Armour on armour shone, 
Drum now to drum did groan, 

To hear was wonder ; 





That with the cries they make 
The very earth did e, 
Trumpet to trumpet — 
Thunder to thunder. ... 
‘*Upon St. Crispin's day 
Fought was this noble fray 
Which fame did not delay 
To England to carry. 
Q, when shall Englishmen 
With such acts fill a pen, 
Or England breed again 
Such a King Harry?”’ 


** The fine flower of old patriot lyric,” says Mr. Elton 
of this ballad ; and his enthusiasm for it is not too great 
for justice. 


BIRMINGHAM AND BERLIN 


The Brassworkers of Berlin and of Birmingham. Joint Report of 
R. H. Best, W. J. Davis, and C. Perks, (King & Son, 
Is.) 


Tue brassworker of Berlin is in every respect a more pros- 
perous man than the brassworker of Birmingham. This is 
the conclusion arrived at in good faith by a small party of 
representatives sent from the English to the. German city 
to examine into the conditions of life there. They found 
in the first place that all the children playing about the 
streets were clean and tidy. ‘‘ No men, women or children 
are to be seen in the streets or in the works in an unmended 
condition.” They visited a parish school and found no 
underfed ragged children, and they contrast with this a 
Birmingham school in a poor quarter, where the children 
were mostly dirty, tattered, of puny physique,and out of con- 
trol. They visited two workmen’s homes, and found them 
beautifully kept. The furniture of one had been in use 
for years and looked like new. The kitchens were scrupu- 
lously clean; not a speck of dirt or grease could be seen 
anywhere. The stoves were of white tiles and made 
neither dust nor smoke. The food was dearer, but “for 
some reason the working people were unmistakably better 
nourished.” Their means of communication are better 
than here. They can travel twelve miles by electric tram 
for 13d. English money. Their amusements are cheaper 
and wholesomer, and there is hardly any drunkenness. 
They have excellent schools for instruction and training in 
the industrial arts: and when boys are apprenticed to a 
trade, they learn the whole trade and not a section of it as 
in England, where a man, in consequence of this system, 
remains an ‘“ unskilled labourer” all his life. They have 
well-managed hospitals, a municipal infirmary for the de- 
serving sick and needy, and another for people temporarily 
homeless and unemployed. Idlers, drinkers, and incor- 
rigible beggars are treated separately, and forced to 
work. 

The first impression left by this pamphlet is one of 
strong bias in favour of Berlin. These inquirers see 
nothing out of joint there and everything out of joint at 
home. The truth of the matter lies, as usual, betwixt and 
between. The middle and working classes of this country 
could learn from Germany if they would. It is quite true 
that the disgraceful rags and tatters of our r are un- 
known there. The people are tidily clothed and shod. 
But the reasons for this and for other contrasts lie deep in 
the social and political differences between the two nations. 
The whole difficult question of class distinction is settled 
by those unwritten sumptuary laws which the Germans 
obey and the English ignore. The wife and children of a 
German artisan wear the plain serviceable clothing suited 
to their means and position. The wife knits the neat 
worsted stockings in which her children play: she apes no 
tawdry fashions: except on Sundays, a shawl or an 
umbrella serves her instead of a hat. She has been 


brought up from childhood to be thrifty and hard-working, 
and she has learnt cooking from her mother. 

Meat, groceries and butter are all dearer in Germany 
than here. At the present moment there is something 
like a meat famine over there owing to the prohibitive 
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taxes put on importe at. But milk, eggs and vege- 
tables are tKeaper faa iere, aka the German earthen. 
knows how to prepare them. Beeris cheaper, too—and, of 
course, very fattening. At the same time a careful 
statistical inquiry made into the working man’s food in 
Nuremberg a year or two ago, showed lamentable results. 
He drank a good deal of beer, but for the rest he lived 
chiefly on rye bread, coarse sausage and weak coffee. 
Butter was a luxury and the children starved for want of 
milk. Now, Englishmen would not like to go back to 
black bread, and they will not eat much sausage or the 
boiled flesh of oxen used up at the plough. They are 
accustomed to better, cheaper and more plentiful food- 
stuffs than the German: but on the whole the women of 
this country are wasteful and ignorant cooks. 

improving, but there is room for improvement. 

Then, again, the Englishman will not give up his little 
house in order to have a city of fine streets. He does 
not take kindly to the flat system ; and the “houses” so 
beautifully kept by the Berlin brassworkers really con- 
sisted of two or three highly-rented rooms in a big tene- 
ment house. As a matter of fact, rents are exorbitant in 
many German cities, and legislation is working hand in 
hand with philanthropy to solve the housing problem. 
In K6nigsberg an artisan pays a fourth of his earnings for 
a roof to his head: and in Stettin 28 per cent. In Berlin 
in I there was such a shortage of houses that 1500 
families had to be sheltered in the Municipal Refuge for 
Homeless People. Many could pay rent, but could not 
get houses. Bedrooms without outside windows are still 
quite commonly used in Germany, and we have ourselves 
been offered one in a good hotel. Moreover, thousands of 
poor German families live in what we should call “ cellars” 
—basement flats with insufficient light and air. Indeed, 
flourishing shops and restaurants are carried on in the 
front rooms of these dwellings while the family herds at 
the back in a condition of damp and gloom that no pros- 
perous Englishman would now endure. It is misleading, 
moreover, to describe the baths and sanitary arrangements 
in some of the new public buildings of Berlin and to append 
the suggestion that in these matters Germany is ahead of 
England. On the whole Germany is about a hundred yeats 
behind. Even in expensive flats the arrangements for 
bathing are troublesome and expensive, and except in the 
most modern flats there is no bathroom at all. Berlin has 
built some houses on the American system with a heating 
apparatus that serves all the hot-water pipes in the build- 
ing; but these are for the well-to-do. ‘‘ Kleine Leute,” 
people with small means, have not arrived yet at bath- 
rooms of their own. Children, we are told in the Brass- 
workers’ pamphlet, are bathed once a week—at the parish 
schools. We have not to hand the statistics of the pay- 
ment of the teachers. 

So the State in Germany catchesits child young, teaches 
it, canes it when troublesome, feeds and clothes it when 
necessary, even washes it; later in life makes a soldier of 
the boy, whether he will or no. That is the gist of the 
matter, the English brassworkers conclude. 


‘¢ The Berlin young fellow has from infancy been under better care 
and training at home, at school, at the works, and in the army : con- 
sequently as a man he is now fit to be entrusted with the liberty which 
the Birmingham youth has perhaps from childhood only abused.” 


In fact, the State in Germany does not admit that a man 
is free to be a hooligan and to bring up his children as 
hooligans if he chooses. This is an interesting point of 
view, but it is open to discussion, Our system breeds 
hooligans and it breeds in large numbers men of initiative 
and self-reliance. They are still pioneers in the rough 
places of the world. The docile and thrifty German follows 
with his ledgers when the rough places have been made 
smooth; and he does this because he can earn more under 
the English flag than he can at home. But we begin to 
trench on politics, and must stop in time. 
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THE RIDDLE 


Berore the Sphinx that seemed to look at us 
Invitingly, one more adventurous 

Returned the challenge. Do you go, said he; 
I shall remain until it speak to me.— 
Perchance by waiting long enough it may, 
But is it worth it >—And we went our way. 


The years went by: again the place we sought 

And laughed recalling Youth that challenged Thought ; 
But in the middle of our flight of wit 

There standing near a figure silenced it. 

—What questions have you put ? at length we said, 
And (mockingly) what answers have you had ? 


He looked at us as one who dreamed, as one 
Who knew us not; then in a quiet tone 

Made answer—lI have asked if it were well 

To take the road with Nicolette to hell 

Or journey there with Plato, but it seems 

It does not know.—We left him to his dreams. 


Yet once again, when many years were by, 

We found him waiting, and we asked him why 
He threw the years away that might be sweet.— 
Did I ask that this stone would answer it ? 

He told us, laughing. We went pondering, 
Uneasily, as men remembering. 


One day we found him standing by the place 

With half of Heaven written on his face. 
Surely—we said, and paused, not daring now 

To ask for what was his alone to know. 

But,—Here your answer is,—he turfned and cried— 
A Sense of Humour !—smiled at us, and died. 


H. SAvAGe. 








ANSERINE FOLK-LORE 


It has been said that the true use of legend is to serveas a 
substitute for common sense, and this is more than usually 
true of the reasons given by the folk-lorist for the practice 
of eating goose at Michaelmas. The hard-headed farmer 
will tell you it is because the birds are full of corn from the 
stubble, and therefore more toothsome than they will be 
after a course of ranker food. Michaelmas is also term- 
time, and therefore convenient for getting rid of the flocks 
that have been grazing all summer. But the folk-lorist is 
not satisfied with this simple explanation, and indeed when 
one considers that in modern speech “goose” is synony- 
mous with “silly,” or “‘scatterbrain,” or any other of the 
epithets which we apply to those who are less intelligent 
than ourselves, it is certainly not a little remarkable that 
the bird should have come to be connected with the patron 
saint of the Church militant. Where he appears in pictures 
or sculpture St. Michael is usually represented as clad in 
armour. In one hand he has a sword—the emblem of his 
valour, a virtue which geese as we regard them wholly lack, 
for the ability to say ‘“‘ bo!” to a goose is a test of courage 
which only the most timid fail to satisfy. In the other 
hand the saint carries a pair of scales—the sign of his duties 
as weigher of human souls, an operation demanding most 
emphatically the highest wisdom. 

In France good catholics used to eat geese to celebrate 
St. Martin’s Day, but the connection between this saint 
and geese is accounted for by a tradition. The tradition 
is not very credible, certainly ; still a tradition of any sort 
is something. St. Martin, having been a soldier in his 
youth, was converted to Christianity, and lived as an 
anchorite at Marmontiers where he had founded a monas- 
tery; and it is said that once, whenhe was preaching, a goose 
joined his audience and began an opposition discourse in 
its own style. The saint, unable to continue, retired to 
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an obscure cavern, only to find that another goose had 
forestalled him, and was already filling the air with fervent 
cacklings. The harassed preacher beat a retreat, but every 
fresh resting-place which he tried he found in the posses- 
sion of another of his tormenters. Finally he adopted a 
desperate remedy. He caught a goose, killed and cooked 
it, and dined so heartily that he died from the effects. 
Thereupon, apparently, true believers realised that there 
was something uncommonly tasty about goose, and on 
the anniversary of the saint’s death, November 11, they 
indulged a mild form of revenge by eating one of the 
birds, being careful, one may guess, to profit from the 
holy man’s experience by refraining from eating too much. 

There is no such romantic legend to account for our 
+ Michaelmas feasts. The nearest thing we have to it is the 
tradition that Queen Elizabeth was dining off goose on 
September 29, 1588, when the news of the Armada’s 
destruction was brought to her, and that she ordained the 
annual repetition of her menu by way of commemoration 
of the event. This may possibly be true, and if so it gives 
the custom a pleasant patriotic flavour; but unfortunately 
there is no reason to suppose that the queen was not her- 
self following the fashion, and eating that particular dinner 
because ancestors innumerable before her had eaten similar 
meat on that day. Than this, however, we have no other 
solution to the mystery to offer, except it be that the 
connection between the saint and the goose dates from a 
period when that bird was viewed in a light which would 
make it appear by no means so incongruous a representative 
of St. Michael as it appears to-day. 

Indeed, this is not at all an unreasonable solution, for 
there is plenty of evidence that the creature now so 
maligned was once held in very good repute, and it is per- 
haps only our natural unreadiness to recognise merit un- 
less it is thrust on us that has brought the goose upon evil 
days. In the first place, one of the primal qualities essen- 
tial in a holy man 1s watchfulness, and geese are remark- 
ably alert. There is the famous case of the birds on the 
Capitol at Rome which by their vigilance saved the city 
from destruction. Now it is worth noting in this connec- 
tion that with all animals, human beings included, those 
with the most nimble brains require as a rule the least 
sleep. Consequently it is not wildly preposterous to 
suppose that geese have rather more than the average 
amount of animal intelligence. If we accept this theory it 
will account in some degree for the ancient Egyptians’ 
liking for geese as a dish, for modern knowledge of their 
customs makes it not at all improbable that they ate them 
in the belief that their own intellects might benefit. And 
apart from this deductive reasoning there are various 
definite instances, more or less authenticated, of the 
intelligence of geese. According to an old number of 
‘“‘ Philosophical Transactions,” they are of all animals the 
most prescient of earthquakes ; it is said that when flocks 
of them cross Mount Taurus they have been observed to 
take stones in their beaks lest they]|should cackle, and 
thereby attract the attention of the eagles which nest in 
large numbers in that locality; and there is the authority 
of Pliny for the statement that the philosopher Lacydes 
was never seen, day or night, unaccompanied by a goose. 
One’s respect for philosophers in need prevents one from 
regarding this in any other light than as a proof of the 
truth of the old saying that birds of a feather flock 
together. According to Pliny, again, the goose is remark- 
able for its modesty; while several Hindoo writers have 
been so struck by its grace of carriage that they have 
regarded its movements as an apt parallel to those of a 
woman. And vigilance, intelligence, modesty and grace 
do not exhaust the list of its supposed attributes. On a 
certain occasion a bishop of Vienne wished to pronounce 
a eulogy upon St. Quentin, and he declared that the holy 
man, not only in his watchfulness, but also in his sobriety 
and chastity, could best be likened to a goose. 

It is possible, then, that the connection between geese 
and St. Michael is not so fortuitous as the bird’s present 
reputation might lead one to suspect. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE 


(BY A FORMER CONTRIBUTOR) 


Tue death of Longman’s Magazine is a cause of real 
sorrow. We should have imagined that it had a place to 
fill and filled it to admiration ; but it appears that competi- 
tion has been too great, and that one of the pleasantest 
and wholesomest monthly journals is to disappear. Looking 
back over the twenty-three years of its existence we find 
nothing, perhaps, that was really great, but nothing, on 
the other hand, that was futile, or catch-penny, or vulgar. 
In the forty odd volumes of Longman’s Magazine, the 
casual dipper will be certain to find something attractive 
and well written, and nothing offensive. It was essentially 
a periodical for the general reader who is interested in 
literature and country things, and likes a good story; and 
if the general reader no longer finds such sound stuff as 
this to his taste, we can only conclude that his taste has 
deteriorated. 

The Magazine was started in November 1882, and the 
first contents bill may be of interest to record. It began 
with the first chapter of a serial, “ Thicker than Water,” 
by James Payn; next came an article by Tyndall on 
**Atoms, Molecules, and Ether Waves’; then a sketch 
called ‘* Lexington,” by Mr. W. D. Howells; a poem, 
“Departed,” by the author of “ John Halifax, Gentle- 
man”; ar article on “Our Origin as a Species,” by R. 
Owen; R. L. Stevenson’s paper, ‘‘ A Gossip on Romance,” 
since republished in his collected works; ‘‘ Some Points in 
American Speech and Custom,” by Prof. Edward A. Free- 
man; and a story, ‘‘ The Black Poodle,” by Mr: F. Anstey. 
That gives a very fair idea of the tone which the magazine 
preserved throughout its career, though possibly it is, by 
comparison with later numbers, a little heavy. One 
feature which was always much appreciated is absent; we 
refer to the articles on country subjects and on sport, 
which were contributed by such writers as Mr. Charles G. 
D. Roberts, the Canadian poet; Mr. C. T. Buckland, who 
wrote not only his Memories of Eton, but articles on Natural 
History, especially on birds, in India ; Mr. F.Wishaw, who, 
besides, in later years, contributing a serial article, used to 
write on sport in Russia; Mr. P. Anderson Graham, a 
frequent contributor; Mr. H. A. Bryden; M. G. Watkins ; 
Mr. Horace Hutchinson; Mr. E. Kay Robinson; Grant 
Allen, and, most especially, Richard Jefferies. The first 
of Jefferies’ many contributions to the magazine was 
called ‘‘ Bits of Oak Bark,” and after his death there 
appeared in the same column at least two articles which 
had been discovered by his wife among his papers. 
Among the writers on science we may mention Sir Robert 
Ball, Dr. Andrew Wilson, Mr. Benjamin Kidd, and Mr. 
Edward Clodd ; and there are others whose names will occur 
to all old readers of “* Longman’s.”’ 

Literary Criticism we find represented by Mr. Henry 
James; Robert Louis Stevenson ; “ A.K.H.B.,” who wrote 
in his charming style on all sorts of subjects; Mr. Brander 
Matthews, and Mr. Andrew Lang. Mr. Lang was a con- 
tributor from the first and a good many of his ballads are 
to be found in these columns; but it is by the “ Sign of 
the Ship” that he will be chiefly remembered in connec- 
tion with Longman’s Magazine. is generally most enter- 
taining causerie started in January 1886 and ran on with- 
out a break until the lamented death of the paper. 

A few other names may be of interest: Dean Farrar 
wrote once or twice; J. A. Froude, in 1890, contributed 
some papers on “ The Spanish Story of the Armada,” and 
later a series of articles on “‘ English Seamen in the Six- 
teenth Century.” The curious will find a poem by Mr. 
Lecky, and other interesting things were a couple of 
articles by Dr. Nansen—on “The North Pole” in Novem- 


ber 1890, and on “ Polar-Bear Shooting” in July 1894— 
and some papers by Mr. G. J. Nathan on “ The Goldfields 
of South Africa” long before those goldfields became the 
burning question that they have been and still remain. 
‘ Mr. Thomas Hardy contributed a paper on the Dorset- 
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shire Labourer, and a story called ‘‘ The Three Strangers,” 
and Mr. Henry Newbolt one of his earliest Naval poems. 

It is quite impossible, within the limits of our space, to 
give anything like a full account of the fiction, of which it 
may at least be said that it was always wholesome. To 
take the serials first; it was in Longman’s Magazine that 
Stevenson first published “Prince Otto” (perhaps we 
should have mentioned that “Across the Plains” also 
first appeared here) and that Mr. Stanley Weyman’s 
“A Gentleman of France” first captivated a greedy 
public. For the rest it must be enough to say that 
nearly every popular writer of fiction and some who were 
too good to be popular, have appeared at one time or 
another under Mr. C. J. Longman’s editorship. Oddly 
enough there is only one Kipling, the story ‘“ For One 
Night Only,” that appeared in April 1890. There is only 
one “Q,” “Gabriel Foot,” and only one Eden Phill- 
potts, in August 1888. Bret Harte contributed a serial 
“In the Sarquinez Woods” and “ Prince Otto” was not 
the only story of Stevenson’s to appear. 

There is nothing, perhaps, in Longman’s Magazine to 
bring it up to the level of the great periodicals. We do 
not turn to it as we do to the old Saturday for the best of 
literary criticism; it has nothing to offer equal to Frazer's 
in the great days when “Sartor Resartus’’ was running 
serially, and Father Prout was chatting in his delightful 
fashion on all sorts of topics ; but, on the other hand, the 
Frazer of that day was wallowing in the poems of its beloved 
Letitia Elizabeth Landon, and we remember nothing 
in Longman’s Magazine that is quite on the sentimental 
Letitia’s very low level, though, indeed, the poems are not 
as arule upto the mark of the prose. True, Miss Jean 
Ingelow was on the list of poets, and the magazine con- 
tained at least one most beautiful poem of hers, “ The 
Ferry.” It is with regret that we say good-bye to so 
uniformly excellent a journal as this, and with some appre- 
hension as to what kind of thing is to take its place on the 
tables of the general reader. 

A word should be added for the charitable undertaking 
known as “The Donna,” which was started with a paper 
called ‘“‘At the Docks, an Appeal,” in the evil days of 
November 1883, and ran on for many years, doing a great 
deal of unostentatious good work. 





A GHOST-STORY BY GEORGE 
MACDONALD 


One of the most successful attempts in English fiction to 
create an atmosphere of eeriness and indefinable terror, 
and, at the same time, perhaps, the most enthralling story 
the late George MacDonald ever wrote, is a tiny book 
called ‘‘Tke Portent; a Story of Second Sight,’ which 
came out in 1864, and seems at present to have been long 
out of print. It appeared originally in those classical 
first two volumes of Cornhill edited by Thackeray, where, 
however, it was cut short abruptly at the end of the third 
instalment. The little volume is very rare now, and few 
probably are acquainted with it. ‘The Portent” is an 
exquisite example of how to deal with supernatural themes 

etically and yet within the artistic bounds of a novel. 
feis extremely unlike the conventional ghost-story, unlike, 
indeed, almost every other story of the unseen. There are 
no ghosts of the common or churchyard kind, visible to 
whoever happens to cross their beat. Spirits appear only 
to such as have the faculty to see them, a privilege 
accorded to few. In a word, this is a story of second-sight. 
The postulate on which it is based, and which the author 
evidently accepts with perfect credence, is that the material 
and spiritual] worlds exist side by side, and that certain 
gifted human beings may, by a powerfuleffort of will, step 
across the narrow boundary. Among these privileged 
beings are the man and woman whose history this is, and 
their spiritual natures are furthermore connected by a 
mystical affinity, endowing them with powers of mutual 
influence or ‘ operative volition.” 





The plot is old-fashioned and conventional so far as it 
relates to worldly things. The idea of a family conspiracy 
against an heiress, by which she is kept in durance and 
deprived of education, so that, eventually, her relatives 
may make her out a lunatic and get hold of her property; 
and the further contrivance of the tutor who falls in love 
with the beautiful prisoner and turns out to be a far-off 
kinsman ; all this seems like the machinery of a too-familiar 
romanticism.. The lady is a somnambulist, like some of 
the people in Brockden Brown’s novels of New England, 
popular at the supposed date of the story, the eve of 
Waterloo. The mansion has a deserted wing and a haunted 
room, the tutor’s chamber boasts a screwed-up door in the 
wainscoting, and other suggestive features such as Jane 
Austen derided. But Dr. MacDonald’s insight into the 
mental life of delicately balanced natures raises the story 
to a totally different sphere of interest; his imagination 
and his sense of spiritual beauty make of it something near 
akin to poetry. 

A young Scot at divers crises of his fortunes is warned 
by a portent, the sound of a horse with a shoe loose, 
galloping towards him—a sound audible to him, in- 
audible to others. Anything more weird and thrilling 
than this apparition of sound, not of sight, heard in the 
depths of midnight landscapes, in the noonday crowd, and 
amid the thronging visions of the Haunted Chamber, can 
hardly be imagined ; it is rendered more impressive by the 
dark, romantic legend that makes it an omen of dreadful 
meaning to the hero’s race. By family influence, the Scot 
becomes tutor to the children of an English peer, in whose 
household he meets with the partner of his psychical 
experiences. This beautiful young girl, a relative of the 
peer, is strange in manner, “ possessed,” as it were, and 
her guardians have little difficulty in representing her as 
weak mentally. How the intellect of this child of nature 
is awakened, how super-sensuous affinities reveal themselves 
between her and the young Scot, with whose ancestry hers 
is distantly connected, and how they meet in the psychical 
borderland of dreaming and waking, is a strangely beautiful 
— wrapped in the enchanted atmosphere of a mystic 
world. 

Writers of ghost-stories secure the necessary illusion by 
agitating the emotions powerfully, by cheating the under- 
standing momentarily with a show of logical reasoning, 
or by a cunning appeal to reason and emotion together. 
The apparatus of the Radcliffian romance was pure sensa- 
tion, sometimes subtly graduated, or even merely sug- 
gested, at other times applied in crude and violent doses. 
Horace Walpole, Maturin, ‘‘ Monk ” Lewis made no attempt 
to rationalise their gigantic and forceful images; Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s postponed. explanation is an artless trick that 
most of her imitators scorned to adopt. They dealt 
violent blows upon the reader’s nerves, well satisfied to 
evoke temporary emotions of horror and awe. This sort 
of thing has ceased to impress the cultured reader, who 
will not respond to such brutal shocks, whereas he is moved 
intensely by moral attractions and repulsions. And so, 
the modern writer, Henry James for example, gives us 
something more recondite and refined, yet far more potent 
than these raw sensations, to sway the feelings. The author 
of “The Turn of the Screw” makes consummate artistic 
use of his scientific insight into the hidden springs of fear. 
His science helps him in more than one way, enabling 
him to give a sufficiently rational account of the pheno- 
mena represented and to lull the mind into belief in the 
objectivity of what we read, and telling him how to 
thrill the reader as if by a light touch on the nerve. Dr. 
MacDonald's psychology is not the less efficient because it 
is intuitive. ft is somewhat akin to the naive faith of the 
primitive teller of ghost-stories, who thrills his remotest 
and most sophisticated readers because he sets forth his real 
beliefs in simple and direct language. The supernatural 
glamour pervading Dr. MacDonald’s story enchants our 
minds, and makes the incidents seem but the normal 
happenings of the world in which for the time being we 
live. 
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‘* What a wonderful thing waking is! The time of the ghostly 
moonshine—we sleep it by; and the great positive sunlight comes: it 
fills me with thoughts. As with a man who dreams, and knows that 
he is dreaming, and thinks he knows what waking is, but knows it so 
little that he mistakes, one after another, many a vague and dim change 
in his dream for an awaking, and when the true waking comes at last, 
is filled and overflowed with the power of its reality: so shall it be 
with us when we wake from this dream of life into the truer life beyond, 
and find all our present notions of being thrown back as into a dim 
vapoury region of dreamland, where yet we thought we knew, and 
whence we looked forward into the present ; as (to use another likeness) 
a man who, in the night, when another is about to cause light in the 
room, lies trying to conceive, with all the force of his imagination, what 
the light will be like, is yet, when most successful, seized as by a new 
and unexpected thing, different from and beyond all his imagining, 
when the reality flames up before him, and he feels as if the darkness 
were cast to an infinite distance behind him. This must be what 
. Novalis means when he says: ‘ Our life is not a dream; but it may 
become a dream, and perhaps ought to become one.’ "’ 


From this eloquent passage we see that Dr. MacDonald’s 
story must be regarded rather as try than fantasy. 
The supernatural vision of the Highlander is to him no 
delusion of a dreamy a et if he does not believe 
it to be an authentic faculty, he at least classes it among 
those things not explained by our philosophy. 

Dr. MacDonald’s style is simple and chaste; it often 
attains a high degree of imaginative beauty, as in describing 
the awakening of the sleep-walker, Lady Alice. 


‘* She lay in something deeper than sleep, and yet not death. I rose, 
and once more knelt beside her, but dared not touch her. In what far 
realms of mysterious life might the lovely soul be straying? Thoughts 
unutterable rose in me, culminated, and sank like the stars of heaven, 
as I gazed on the present symbol of an absent life—a life that I loved 
by means of the symbol ; a symbol that I loved because of the life. 
ae long she lay thus, how long I gazed upon her thus, I do not 

now. 

‘* Gradually, but without my being able to distinguish the gradations 
of the change, her countenance altered to that of one who sleeps. The 
slightest possible colour tinged her lips, and deepened to a pale rose; 
then her cheek seemed to share in the hue, as the cloud the farthest 
from the sunset yet acknowledges the rosy atmosphere. I watched, as 
it were, the dawn of a soul on the horizon of the material. As I 
watched, the first approaches of its far-off flight were manifest ; and I 
saw it come nearer and nearer, till its great, silent, speeding pinions 
were folded, and it looked forth, a calm, beautiful, infinite woman, 
from the face and form sleeping beside me.”’ 


Not less beautiful is this picture of the Haunted Room: 


** By the dim light I caught only a darkling glimpse of a large room, 
ee A quite furnished ; but how, except from the general feeling 
of antiquity and mustiness, I could not tell. Little did I think then 
what memories—sorrowful and old now as the ghosts that along with 
them haunt that old chamber, but no more faded than they—would ere 
long find their being and take their abode in that ancient room, to for- 
Sake it never, never more—the ghosts and the memories flitting 
together through the spectral moonlight, and weaving strange mystic 
dances in and out of the storied windows and the tapestried walls.” 


E. A. B. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 


YORKSHIRE FOLK-SONGS 


To the student who searches the anthologies, not for the 
odd or archaic or local, but for a touch of “ that same” 
that goes to make what is called literature, nothing is more 
disappointing than to find beneath a fine rousing title the 
sorry stuff that constitutes by far the greater part of folk- 
song. It comes near to a confidence trick to trade on the 
promise of such titles as ‘‘ Captain John Bolton,” “ Bold 
Nevison the Highwayman,” “ The Dallowgil] Hunt,” and 
“The Sledmere Poachers,” and then to deliver such an 
“order in bulk’’ that the surprising thing is that the 
rhyme-monger should ever have stopped at all. This is 
true of all parts, but of no part is it more annoyingly true 
than of Yorkshire. 

For the three Ridings are peculiarly rich in legend, tradi- 
tion and proverb, In this last respect they are almost 
Spanish, and the true folk-song is ever nearer to the proverb 
than to the anonymous ballad. It is of an origin deeper 
and obscurer than anonymity; we say of it as we say 





of the proverb, not that it “‘was written,” but that it 
“arose.” For this reason, doggerel is the ever-ready pitfall 
for it, and at its worst it becomes: 
“«* What's her rate?’ 
Says Tommy Bate ; 
‘Seven mile i’ t’ hoor,’ 
Says Billy Moore.” 
Even so galloping a caption as ‘“‘ Yorke, Yorke for my 
Monie!”’ of which much was to be expected, stands over 
a very poor butter-woman’s rank, and better than any- 
thing in the song is the epitaph of its author, which states 
that “ Here he, but not his thirst, is Jaid.” 

The antiquary may be right in claiming for Skipton in 
Craven that it was virtually a Border fortress, and for 
Norwood Green, near Halifax, that it was the veritable 
North-wood of Sherwood ; but the Border Ballad and the 
Robin Hood Garland have since taken to themselves a 

eography cf their own, and the Wakefield where the 
Bold Pinder lived “all on a grene”’ is not the Wakefield 
of the antiquary. No county can afford to be shorn of 
two such glories as these two cycles, and Yorkshire does 
not forego her claim to a share in them ; but even without 
them there still remains otherlore. But for what is worthy 
in this a stringent winnowing of the anthology is neces- 
sary. 

In this preliminary purging, first of all to go must be 
the “‘Tragicall History’’ broadside. The public of our 
own day is not original in that a murder comes very near 
its heart, and these broadsheets are, for the most part, 
very tedious “‘extra specials.” ‘“‘ The Leeds Tragedy ” may 
stand as a type of them, and without enumerating them 
it may be said in general that the crimes were no worse 
than the verses. I have found only one, ‘“ The Bowes 
Tragedy,” a variation of the storyof the lovers who died 
of “ pure true love,”’ that offered scope for worthier treat- 
ment than it has received; and the unfortunate Martha 
Railton will find that nook of our hearts already occupied by 
Fair Margaret of the yellow hair. 

Not exactly of this class (since they verge on historical 
interest) stand such pieces of work as ‘‘ The Eland Tragedy, 
or Revenge upon Revenge,” and ‘‘ The Dragon of Wantley ” 
(this last a most dull allegory, with a pretence to skittish- 
ness withal); and even the much-quoted “ Rising in the 
North ” must appeal more to a Craven man than to the 
critical outlander to whom Norton Cross over Cracoe is but 
a name in an itinerary. (Wordsworth’s ‘ White Doe of 
Rylstone,” by the way, a pendant of this legend, is 
Wordsworth as he was sometimes, or else the guide-books 
have “ polarised ”’ it, as they have the “‘ Boy of Egremond.”) 
Innumerable other quasi-historical instances may 
omitted ; but it is interesting to note that ‘‘ The Felon Sow 
of Rokeby” moved one William Paulden, then a prisoner in 
York Castle, to a parody, of which the foliowing, quoted 
from Whitaker’s History of Richmondshire, is a sample : 


“ And I durst lay an even wager 
He would have conquered Meleager, 
That valiant Greeke, who, about dawn 
O’ th’ day, did put to death a brawne. "’ 


The jingle may fairly be taken as William Paulden’s 
criticism. 

The anthologist will have a deal tosay about the excision 
of such set pieces as these; but there remains even yet 
much that, setting mere archaism of language, antiquity, or 
the chance association of some great name aside, is un- 
deniable. I regret that for the moment I am unable to 
verify the strange and impressive verses of which the 
burden runs : 

“ This ae night, ae night, 
Every night and awle, 
Fire and fleet and candle-light 
And Christ receive thy Saule!” 


but there are stanzas of “The Death of Robyn Lythe” 
that seem not unworthy of their company, and “ Luke 
Hutton’s Lamentation” leaves something of a similar 
dreary haunting echo in the memory. Of “‘ The Death of 
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Robyn Lythe,” Ritson says: “It is totally dissimilar in 
point of age and manner to anything I have ever 
met with”; and though all that I have been able to find 
of Robyn himself is that there is in Flamborough Head a 
cave or “‘ Hole” that still bears his name—he is all out as 
difficult a personage to trace as Peg Fyfe, the Robber 
Queen of Holderness—he appears to have smuggled, 
poached, cut purses, and probably throats, about the reign 
of Henry V. The “hem” of the ballad are Robyn and 
one Gandeleyne ; and that Wrennok of Doune is described 
as a “‘lytel bee ” reminds one of the “ lytel Musgrave”’ of 
that other ballad of Lady Barnard, who was not so little 
but that the lady’s husband exclaimed: ‘‘This night I 
must to Bucklesford-Bury, God wotte I had never more 
neede!”’ The spelling of the following is Ritson’s; 
**Stronge thevys weren tho chylderyn now, 
But bowmen gode and hende; 
Hem wentyn to wode to getyn hem fleych 
If god wold it hem sende; 
Robyn Lythe in grene wode bowndyng.” 


A “Schrewde arwe out of the west” slays Robyn, and 
Wrennok appears to Gandeleyne : 


‘* A godé bowe in hys hond, 
A brode arwe thereine, 
And four and twenty gode arwes 
Trusyd in a thrumme: 
‘ Be war the, war the, Gandelyne, 
Herof the xalt ha’ summe! ’ 
Robyn Lythe in grene wode bowndyng. 


“* *Quworat xal our marké be ?' 
Seyde Gandeleyne ; 
‘“** Everyche att others herte,’ 
Seyde Wrennok ageyne ; 
Robyn Lythe, &c. 


“* *Ho xal yeve the fersté schote ? ’ 
Seyde Gandeleyne ; 
‘** And I xal yeve the one beforne ! ’ 
Seyde Wrennok ageyne ; 
Robyn Lythe, &c. 


. . . . 


‘* Now xalt the never yelpe, Wrenr 5k, 
At alé ne at wyn, 
That thou hast slawé gode Roby 
And hys knave Gandelyne ! 
Robyn Lythe, &c.” 


“Luke Hutton’s Lamentation,” two centuries and a 
half later, is a relic exceedingly puzzling in its mixture of 
genuine poetic cadence, solemnity even, and doggerel. 
This youth was a son of Matthew Hutton, Archbishop of 
York—though, indeed, Fuller declares Robert Hutton, a 
Canon of Durham, to have been his father; but there 
seems no doubt that, after missing his degree, he was 
hanged in 1598 for highway robbery. He seems to have 
had wit of a graceless sort, for he called his twelve asso- 
ciates his ‘‘ Apostles ” ; celebrated his nineteenth birthday 
by taking nineteen purses, and, on being given a post 
as jailer in the hope that he would mend his ways, 
released the prisoners left in his charge. There were one 
hundred and ninety-seven counts in the final indictment 
against him, and this is the beginning of his ‘‘ Lamenta- 
tion”: 

“ T am a poor prison’r condemned to die, 
Ah, wo is me, wo is me for my great folly ! 
Fast fettered in irons in place where I lie— 
Be warn'd, young wantons, hemp passeth green holly ! 
My parents were of good degree, 
By whom I would not ruled be; 
Lord Jesus receive me ; with mercy relieve me ; 
Receive, O Sweet Saviour, my spirit unto Thee ! 


‘My name is Luke Hutton, yea, Luke of bad life, 
Ah, wo is me, wo is me for my great folly ! 
That on the highway did rob man and wife— 

Be warn’d young wantons, &c. &c.” 


Although the rest of the poem amounts to little, there 
seems to be something more than mere knack in the 
alternation of the three rhythms in this introduction. 

I am ignorant of the source of the following song, which 


was supplied to me verbatim by an American friend of 
Yorkshire stock ; if it is modern it seems to be a singularly 
successful attempt to catch the older spirit, and has more- 
over a taking tune. I have not met with it in any antho- 
logy. The repetition and refrain occur throughout as in 
the first stanza: 


‘* A beggarman lay him down to sleep, 
Rumsty Ho, Rumsty Ho! 
A beggarman lay him down to sleep 
On the banks of the Mersey dark and deep, 
Rumsty Ho, Rumsty Ho! 


“ Three thieves came passing by that way, 
And they came tothe place where the beggarman lay. 


“‘ They stole his wallet, they stole his staff, 
And then set up a great horse-laugh. 


“ As I was going down Newgate Stairs 
I saw these three thieves saying their prayers. 


“ As I was going up Tyburn Hill 
I saw these three thieves hanging there still— 
Rumsty Ho, Rumsty Ho! "’ 


It is not often that we are able to study a folk-song “in 
the making”’ ; and though, strictly speaking, the follow- 
ing snatch is not a song at all, yet it lacks but very little 
to make it so, and it is worth setting down for the sake of 
the process—that is to say, for the sake of that quality 
that has been mentioned as apparently lying deeper than 
anonymity. It should be explained that the hand-loom 
weavers of the West Riding could tell the day of the week 
by the Song of the Loom, #.e., the noise made by the 
“going-part;” thus: Monday, being “ drying-off day,” or 
else the weaver for one reason or another never working, 
the loom was silent; but on Tuesday began this slow 
knocking: | : 

(Largo) ‘‘ A-ddle’t—an’—tak’t !—A-ddle’t—an’—tak’t!”’ 
—etc., which is literally: ‘‘Earn it and take it.” On 
Wednesday and Thursday the noise quickened to 

(Accel.) “Time eniffi—yét!—Time eniff—yét !””—etc., 
and on Friday, the weaver finding himself backward/for his 
“‘livverin’-in,” it became a furious 

(Presto) “A day t’lat!—A day t’lat!—A day t’lat ”"— 
or, “‘A day too late.” We have had songs of the Screw, 
the Train and the Motor, but I know of no more successful 
experiment in onomatopeeia than this in the mouth of a 
West Riding man. 

OLIVER ONIONS. 


[Next week's Causerie will be on “* Bacchylides,” by Professor 
R. Y. Tyrrell.] 








FICTION 


Brendle. By Marmapuke Picxtuatt. (Methuen, 6s.) 


Tuis novel is a fine piece of work, which will, we hope, have 
the success it deserves. It is clever and well-written: so 
are many other modern novels. But this one seems to us 
to contain something of another quality—a very great 
quality—which is none the less real because it is indefi- 
nable, and can only be expressed in vague terms. The 
quality in its fulness is described in the cant of literature as 
the “ universal.”” The presence of this quality is that which 
raises a piece of work from the level of a cleverly made 
book to the level of a work of art. ‘‘Brendle”’ is a work 
of art—faulty certainly—but still a work of art. Brendle 
is the name of a sma!l town which owes its prosperity to 
a large brewery, and to the benignant autocracy of John 
Ashford, the brewer: ‘‘the governor” he is called by the 
people of Brendle, who fear and love him. He would like 
to rule his family in the same way ; and four of his children 
submit as he would have them; his eldest son, Hammond 
Ashford, who has shown signs of independence, and is in 
consequence treated with peremptory rigour, revolts, goes 
into partnership with Joe Nunn, a carpenter, and opens an 
art-furniture shop opposite his father’s house. Around 





Hammond and his father the interest of the book centres. 
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Here there is a point of notable excellence. The idea 
of opening an art-furniture shop comes to the indignant 
Hammond like an inspiration, and he goes at once to Joe 
Nunn with the suggestion. But next morning he sees 
things in quite another light. He is an artist and has 
imagination, and that weakens his resolve; so that it 
is almost against his will, by the force of circumstances, 
that the shop is finally opened. Moreover, the whole 
thing seems to him a foolish farce until actual work comes, 
and he is able to find a proper outlet for his imagination. 
Then his real strength develops, as he realises his capacity 
to create: he is absorbed ‘n his work, and everything takes 
a second place to it. He has no more ardent supporter 
in his scheme than his betrothed, Stephanie Revel, an 

- heiress. She backs him as she would in any escapade of 
filial defiance. To her the shop remains that and nothing 
more. She can never understand how the artist in him is 
forced to work, that his art is really his life. So, eventually, 
she feels slighted. There is no crucial need for her pro- 
tection ; she realises that she loves a man whom she has 
hitherto treated as a faithful dog, and she marries him. 
As soon as Hammond needs her help, however, she is ready 
to give it. And he does need her help quite soon ; for from 
motives of mistaken nobility, he marries Jenny Nunn, his 
partner’s sister, a girl, beautiful and half-educated, but 
beneath him in station. The situation is handled with 
striking ability. Hammond is shown to be unable to live 
up to the nobility of his station; and the marriage is only 
saved from pathetic failure by the tact of Stephanie. Old 
Ashford thinks at news of the marriage that he has at last 
triumphed over his son. But this is not the case. 
Hammond is fortified by indifference: and the little 
schemes made by foolish friends to end the feud only 
serve to incense the father who, defeated in life, reaches a 
hand from the grave, and by means of his will wins the 
final victory. Such is the main outline of the story. There 
are many minor characters, and all without exception are 
drawn with skill and insight, and Mr. Pickthall has been 
able to express with great subtlety the spirit of the town 
of Brendle. There is much more that might be said in 
praise of this book ; of the grip, of the humour, of the re- 
straint—but it is time to mention certain strictures which 
we must make. The animosity of old Ashford against his 
son is, we think, exaggerated needlessly, forming as it 
seems to do, practically the motive of his latter days, and 
prolonged to his death. The sense of humour which Ash- 
tord is shown to possess would have come to his assistance, 
we feel, and would have prevented him from the absurdity 
of a continued open rupture. Again—and this isa point of 
greater importance — we think Mr. Pickthall has over- 
crowded his canvas. Certain incidents are introduced 
(quite good in themselves) which distract the attention from 
what is essential, and mar the effect of what should be the 
great moments. Unnecessary details prevent our learn- 
ing enough about, for instance, the workings of Stephanie’s 
mind, which led her to give up Hammond and marry her 
faithful dog, Major Bathurst—a matter of vital importance 
in the novel, which is, when allis said, uncommonly 
good. 


Rose o° the River. 
5s.) 


Tue thread of this story is so slender that it is almost 
imperceptible. A touch of jealousy, a lovers’ quarrel, a 
lovers’ meeting at the journey’s end, and you have the 
matter in a nutshell: but you have it without any hint of 
the charm that holds you from first page to last. Miss 
Wiggin has gone back to America and given us an idyl of 
the Saco and of the lumbermen who ply their dangerous 
trade there. The river is the setting of the story and the 
people on its banks are seen in the’ light of its beauty, its 
strength, its sudden passions. But Miss Wiggin touches 
lightly on the tragedies of life. She sees a vigorous, happy 
race making homes on her river banks: she shows you 
their failings kindly and their virtues with real beliet. Yet 
her optimism is not of the exasperating, unpersuasive 


By Kare Dovetas Wiaoin. (Constable, 











quality that has lost all sense of proportion and cannot 
distinguish bad from good. She oes a keen eye for the 
withered little soul of the manikin from Boston who “ate 
his dinner at a restaurant daily, and expended twenty-five 
cents for it without blenching.”’ ‘“‘I allers distrust that 
pink-an’-white, rosy-posy kind of man,” says “Old 
Kennebec,”’ who is Rose’s grandfather and as amusing to 
the reader as he was exasperating to his wife. He is one 
of the most successful characters in the book: but all Miss 
Wiggin’s men and women are alive, and, when she wishes 
it, lovable. Rose herself is as glowing and fragrant as 
her namesake flowers running riot in the garden of her old 
home and on the wall-paper of the new one she comes to 
in the end as bride. “ When Rose starts smilin’,” says 
one of her admirers, ‘‘ there ain’t a jam nor a bung in me 
that don’t melt like wax and jest float right off same as 
the logs do when they get into quiet, sunny water.”” So 
he invites her to “‘set” upon the bank and smile at the 
jam of logs the lumbermen cannot move. Miss Wiggin has 
contributed a charming picture to the ever-increasing 
gallery that shows us American country life. 


Raw Material. (Murray, 6s.) 


Tue nine sketches that comprise the volume illustrate the 
life of boys with whom the daughter of a vicar becomes 
acquainted through the mediumofaclub. They are told 
in the first person with refreshing lack of affectation, and 
with such vigour that each sketch succeeds in leaving a 
distinct impression—an impression of those who have to 
fight hard against great odds for life’s necessities. Some- 
thing of the glow and relish of the fight is noticeable in the 
writing. Thereis none of the usual witless sentiment which 
makes one turn the last page with a sigh and some surprise 
that there is not a note of the name of the society which 
would be glad to receive subscriptions. Miss Bottome 
writes with feeling, and the feeling is tempered by sufficient 
sanity to prevent it from becoming false. She writes of 
these boys from the point of view of one who knows them 
and knows them intimately, but always from the outside: 
she makes no attempt to give the actual experience of the 
fight : she contents herself with describing closely as much 
ot the fight as can be observed by one who is anxious to 
do what she can to give the fighters strength. And she 
could not have chosen a better medium. There are men 
who have lived through this life ; who know first-hand its 
hardships, and have described their experiences. They 
are, however, exceptions ; and they have fought through it: 
on them the hardships have fallen with fearful severity and 
their struggle has left bitterness. They were different 
from their class ; and are inclined to the abnormal, and to 
treat the normal in an abnormal way to point a grievance 
or adorn a wail. Miss Bottome’s boys are none the less 
interesting for being human on ordinary lines—common- 
place even. She is able to write of the commonplace without 
being dull ; she is able to make Elf hardworking and trust- 
worthy—a boy who supports his family, walks three miles 
after a day's work to see a sick friend, turns a boy out of 
his football team for foul language—without making him 
in the least a prig. That in itself seems to us a feat. 
‘** The Chitter,” too, who works on a barge, is a delightful 
person, and Bill Badgers, intrepid and muscular and over- 
bearing, without the Chitters gentleness and charm, gains 
our sympathy even before he is broken up in an accident 
at the works. All these sketches—with the exception of 
the first, which is too disconnected—touch a high level of 
excellence. They are capital studies, which show percep- 
tion and bear the stamp of reality. 


My Friend the Chauffeur. By C. N. and A. M. Witiamson. 
(Methuen, 6s.) 


IF a twelve horse-power Panhard is really capable of all 
the feats with which it is credited in these pages (and we 
do not for a moment suggest that it is not), it is indeed a 
wonderful machine. Nor can we be surprised that its 
proud owner is so enamoured of his profession that he 
speaks and thinks of it as “her”; and when he falls in 
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love and thinks of the lady of his love as ‘“‘ Her,” we feel 
that the capital initial is given only to distinguish the one 
from the other, not to indicate any greater admiration for 
the lady than for the car. And if the Panhard is remark- 
able, so also is its owner, who is himself our friend, the 
chauffeur ; he is the younger brother of an Irish peer and 
heir-presumptive to the title, an Oxford man, who at the 
University achieved the rare distinction of shining both at 
cricket and on the river. With his charming disposition 
and intrepid courage he combines a pretty wit and a nice 
appreciation of Italian art. His only fault is impecuniosity, 
and the book tells us how he cured even that defect. In 
the chauffeur, his friend, and the car, the three American 
ladies, whom they take touring from Mentone through the 
North of Italy to Dalmatia, and a 4 gs prince with 
a rival car who sticks to them like a leech, there is abun- 
dant material for a novel. Adventures and misadventures 
on the road occupy, naturally, the greater part of nearly 
every chapter, but they are recorded so vividly and with 
so much humour that the reader cannot tire of them, and 
there are surprisingly few of the technicalities of motor- 
lore to bother the lay mind. The splendid scenery through 
which we are carried is described simply and picturesquely, 
without any attempt at high-flown language: we thank 
and congratulate the authors for resisting this temptation. 
The last hundred pages are rather disappointing: their 
tone is more serious and we miss the raciness which we 
found so attractive in the earlier part. The climax would 
be magnificent as the final scene of a Drury Lane drama ; 
it is out of place in such a book as this. There are several 
illustrations from photographs, including portraits of some 
of the chief characters, which, if not exceptionally good, 
are interesting. 


The Loot of Cities. A Fantasia, 
(Alston Rivers, 1s. net.) 

Tue “ fantasias”” with which Mr. Arnold Bennett occasion- 
ally varies his more sedate and sober novels are apt to 
prove quite refreshing escapades in fiction. Mr. Bennett’s 
method is of the simplest. He merely catches a millionaire 
(finding him, we imagine, somewhere among the numerous 
specimens of his kind to be seen, clad in immaculate 
evening dress, on London advertisement hoardings), turns 
him straight into a fantastic Babylonia with an Arabian 
Nights background, and—lets him go. And here, at an 
rate, his millionaire rewards him by “ going” for all he is 
worth. There is something delicious in the idea that a 
young and engaging plutocrat in search of joy might 
reasonably expect to find it at its purest and best in the 
execution of a series of robberies of other plutocrats on a 
large scale. That is Cecil Thorold’s theory illustrated in 
the series of episodes before us; and, as an amateur 
depredator, he succeeds in enjoying himself immensely, 
varying his debonair infringements of the eighth command- 
ment by occasional neat exercises in the detection of 
crime. Into the details of his many adventures we do not 
propose to enter here, but we cheerfully admit that our 
financial morals remain in a state of complete suspension 
while we tollow these daringly ingenious schemes to their 
(usually successful) conclusions. Yet it may relieve a few 
stern censors to learn that, just before this shocking 
depredator marries his charming journalist, a cheque for a 
round million of francs finds its way into charity. What 
more can the stern censor want ? 


His Better Half. By Grorce Grirritu. (White, 6s.) 


It is very chivalrous of the author to call this book “‘ His 
Better Half” and to attribute the hero’s brilliant success 
in life to the heroine. As a matter of fact we have seldom 
read a novel in which women played a smaller part, or met 
a man who needed a “‘managing”’ wife less than Derek 
Ferrers. To be sure, he says of himself that he is *‘ an awful 
tool” at brain work, but he shows over and over again that 
he has brains enough for the workin hand. In fact he is the 
typical Englishman whom it is always pleasant to meet 
either in real life or fiction, the honest, plucky gentleman, 
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without any flash, but with the sense and grit that carry 
his race far. We are told that his wife coaches him for the 
Staff Examination and pulls him through; and when we 
leave him, Sir Derek Ferrers, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Kuvera and the Northern Districts, he picks her up in his 
arms and says he owes it all to her. That was just his 
modesty, and if Madge had been made of flesh and blood 
she would have told him so. But Madge is never alive at 
at all. She comes into the story like a shadow after Derek 
has won his V.C. and falls out again when he goes forth to 
find the Land of Caves and a White Rajah who was stolen 
by his ayah during the Mutiny and is really Derek’s cousin. 
The whole adventure in Kuvera takes one back to the early 
days of Rider Haggard. But it is an Eastern court that 
welcomes Derek Ferrers. The happy valley guarded by 
mighty caves is near the Afghan frontier, and the enemy 
behind the Pathan is the Russian. The date of the story 
is the date of Lord Roberts’ march to Kandahar; but, 
according to this chronicle, Nana Sahib was still alive then 
and the father of a son who by one of the tragedies of the 
Mutiny was linked through his white mother with the 
white Rajah and Derek Ferrers. It is with the help of 
Nana Sahib that Russia unofficially makes war against us. 
The author hates a Russian as a fox terrier hates a cat, 
with fury and by instinct. It must have given him real 
satisfaction to tell of a fight in which twelve thousand of 
the treacherous race were hammered by two Englishmen 
and four thousand of their Mahommedan friends. It gave 
us some satisfaction to read of it, for the fight is well 
described and the enchanting land of Kuvera well invented. 
On the last page, when Derek’s adventures are over, Madge, 
who has not been missed, comes into the story again. The 
author does not introduce us to any of the women in 
Kuvera: but we do not miss them there either. That, of 
course, is because Mr. Griffith does not miss them. What 
he understands and believes in is the fighting-man. 


At the Sign of the Jack o’ Lantern, 
(Putnams, 6s.) 


THERE are some clever and amusing pages and a slight love- 
story in ‘The Jack o’ Lantern,” but it was not with 
books of this kind or quality that Miss Reed’s reputation 
was made, and the present tale will, we fear, disappoint 
many readers on both sides of the Atlantic. Here there is 
little repose and less sentiment, few pretty fancies, and no 
charming discussion upon love and lovers. The author 
gives us a commonplace farce, all bustie, noise and confu- 
sion, with scenes and characters that have long ago lost 
all novelty. The first page takes us to the ‘‘ Jack o’ Lan- 
tern,” a queer house with a hideous frontage resembling a 
human face, horrific to the benighted traveller, and pos- 
sessing a mysteriously arranged interior. This mansion is 
left by Ebeneezer Judson to his nephew Harlan Carr, who 
brings his bride Dorothy to spend part of the honeymoon 
therein. Uncanny things happen from the first moment— 
a succession of uninvited guests arrive, all Uncle Eben- 
eezer’s wife’s relations, and announce their intention of 
spending the summer at the Jack o’ Lantern. What their 
particular object is, and how they attain it, it would be 
unfair to reveal. The author strains the reader's patience 
when she brings out so many battered olj puppets and 
expects to arouse interest in their antics. There is not 
another laugh to be got out of the long-haired poet who is 
greedy and untidy, writes silly verses, and generally acts 
like **a cad and a cur.” Nor is there much amusement 
afforded by the old gentleman who makes himself a nuisance 
to everybody by surrounding himself at dinner with huge 
bottles of vilely smelling medicine. Three little fiends of 
children, and a garrulous widow with anecdotes of seven 
husbands, are not so entertaining as they were once upon 
time. The only relief from the tiresome talk of these male 
and female ‘“ cranks’’ is to be found in a few pages here 
and there, chiefly devoted to quotations from the story 
Harlan Carr is writing, and to the author’s sombre reflec- 
tions upon the unhappy fate of authors. She is oppressed 
by the price they pay for absorption in their work, and 
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sorrowful over their domestic shortcomings ; and the book 
ends with a touch of sadness and regret for Dorothy’s 
fate in marrying a novelist. It is a dismal and exag- 
gerated picture, though no doubt those who live too near 
the lamp of genius see more of the shadow than of the 
light. The volume is daintily bound and printed, but 
the narrow columns, marginal lines, and red lettering, 
while forming an appropriate setting for love letters, 
poems, diaries, and the like, are scarcely in keeping with 
the boisterous humour and unpolished if expressive 
language and manners of most of the characters in the 
Jack o’ Lantern. It is prettiness in the wrong place, and 
_ thereby loses half its charm. 








THE DRAMA 


“THE CONQUEROR” AT THE SCALA 
THEATRE 


To “R. E. Fyffe,” the author of The Conqueror, the effect 
upon the audience of “‘An End to War,” the soldiers’ 
chorus in the second act, should be instructive. Morven 
the Conqueror is, with his host, returning home. He is on 
his way to Abivard, on his way to wed the maiden in 
whom for the past eight years his hopes have centred. 
He is supremely happy, and the setting of the chorus is so 
eloquent that it makes the audience feel happy too. The 
words, of course, it is impossible to hear, but the spirit of 
Dr. Elgar’s music is infectious. Its appeal, like that of all 
things inarticulate, is indefinite; but it is on that account 
the wider, the more general. It suggests no special phase of 
joy, but every phase. It represents, it voices, joy—al/ joy. 
There can be no one who has known a moment's gladness 
in whom it would not find an echo, in whom it would not 
cause emotion to some extent akin to Morven’s—no one 
but it would enable in some degree to share his feeling. It 
thus does inarticulately what, to do articulately, was 
obviously the object of the author. For it is from Morven’s 
point of view that the play is chiefly written, in Morven’s 
place that it would put the audience. The audience is 
expected to appreciate and share—first his weariness of 
war, then the desire for love arising from it which makes 
him send to Abivard (there to await him till she be 
a woman) the little orphan Amoranza, and then his 
grief and his despair when, at last returning, he discovers 
that a younger knight has won her. In construction (if 
we ignore one section in which the point of view veers to 
the lovers) the play is, for its aim, correct enough; it is 
in dialogue that it chiefly fails—the verse is in quality 
literary rather than dramatic, intellectual rather than 
emotional, It teems with simile, metaphor and fancy— 
things which, in the theatre, it is impossible to appreciate 
and very difficult indeed even to grasp—but it is entirely 
ineffective. What a subject such as this requires are the 
vivid lines which convey a past experience, the vivid 
phrases which suggest a mood—and these are absent. It 
1s in verse, however, that, asit happens, they can be formed 
and can be used with most success, for the value of metre 
to the dramatist is that it enables him to reinforce the 
definite effect of words by the indefinite effect of music, 
the partial appeal of an emotion which is individual by 
the general appeal of an emotion which is universal. It 
makes it possible for him, in short, to strike each note 
he is playing in the scale of feeling with almost as great, as 
general, efiect as the marks note of joy in “An End to 
War.” For the rest, play-writing is a more difficult thing 
than great ladies may imagine it, and we can well believe 
that the calls on the Duchess of Sutherland’s time are too 
heavy to let her follow any art seriously. She is “‘ too great 
to be called a good playwright.” 





“THE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL” AT THE 
ROYAL COURT THEATRE 


Mr. St. Joun Hanxtn has written a very amusing play ; 
just the kind of play that we look to Messrs. Vedrenne and 
Barker to produce for us, and just the kind of play, un- 
happily, that we never have the chance of seeing in any 
other theatre. He tells of a prodigal—a delightful easy- 
going, perfectly shameless prodigal—who has spent {1000 
given him by his father to keep out of the way, and re- 
turns under all the circumstances of pathos that he can 
summon. He is in some ways what is commonly known 
as a fraud, in that he pretends to have fainted from ex- 
haustion and starvation outside his father’s front-door, 
when, as a matter of fact, he is perfectly well-fed, and 
has come by train to the nearest station; and yet, in 
another aspect, he is absolutely honest. He says frankly: 
“T am a failure, I can’t work, and I won’t work.” e 
says, moreover, to his father: ‘‘ You only don’t say that 
you wish me dead because you are afraid to. You are a 
snob, and I intend to work upon your snobbishness to get 
out of you that allowance that I find necessary to my 
existence.” In fact, he has no illusions of his own, and 
so is able to “hold up” his respectable commercial 
father and his respectable commercial brother by a threat 
that, unless they do what he wants, he will go to the nearest 
workhouse, in order to create a scandal which shall rob 
the father of all chance of a seat in Parliament, and 
the brother of his proposed marriage with a baronet’s 
daughter. Excellent business people as they are, the 
threat is too much for them, and the detrimental gets 
what he wants. 

Obviously there is no sentiment, no traditional morality, 
no theatrical “‘sympathy” in such a play as this. Mr. 
Hankin was determined to tell the truth as he sees it; 
and, within its limits, his play does tell just the truth. 
Our only objection is, that in real life, even such thorough 
ne’er-do-wells as Mr. Hankin’s have not that perspicuity 
of vision, that shameless truthfulness which we see in the 
play. One reason, in fact, why they are what they are 
is precisely that they have not the courage to see things 
as they are, or to act upon their knowledge. Still, the 
office of the imaginative author is to tear the veil from 
the secrets of the heart, and if he gives the owner of the 
heart a knowledge of those secrets which he is unlikely 
to possess, the gift at least results in some very amusing 
and life-like portraiture. The “ average” play-goer, pro- 
bably, would not stand Mr. Hankin’s directness. e 
would accuse him of cynicism, and complain that he was 
not allowed to sympathise with any one of the chief actors 
in the drama; and the sop thrown to him in the person of 
the detrimental’s sister would not be sufficient to satisf 
his cravings. For ourselves, we find a great deal of tru 
and a great deal of humour in the play, and consider it a 
notable advance on the same author's Two Mr. 
Wetherbys. 

We find in it also some sketches of boredom. Mr. 
Hankin must have had the “ average” play-goer in his 
mind when he wrote the speeches he puts into the mouth 
of the baronet’s wife. What she has to say is as old as 
the hills and twice as stupid, and she says it at a length 
that makes one gasp for breath. It was old in the days 
of Thackeray ; it is positively doddering in this present 
time. 

The play was acted better than any play we have seen 
for a long time. Mr. Dennis Eadie as the excellent elder 
brother of the ne’er-do-well proved himself at once a 
character-actor of exceptional ingenuity and intelligence. 
Mr. A. E. Matthews was very cool and pointed as the 
prodigal, and Miss Florence Haydon inimitable as his 
stupid, dear old mother. Mr. J. H. Barnes had little 


to do as the father, but did it well; but what is Mr. 
Hankin about in giving us such an absurd doctor? 
Half as well acted, Mr. Hankin’s play would have been 
less than half as amusing. 
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FINE ART 


THE PROBLEM OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


EAcH autumn the opening of the photographic exhibitions 
seems to be the signal for a renewed discussion of that 
vexed question : “Is photography an art ?” and, notwith- 
standing all the arguments on either side which have 
already been advanced, the problem still awaits an authori- 
tative solution. Pending the announcement, however, 
many people have sought safety in a compromise, generously 
conceding that certain photographs may indeed be “‘ artis- 
tic,” but stoutly denying the while that photography can 
possibly be an art. The fact that persons of refinement 
and culture see nothing paradoxical in such an attitude, 
may be taken as evidence of the perplexity which exists in 
the public mind with regard to all questions of esthetics, 
and partly explains how it is that the great photographic 
controversy yet remains unsettled. If any notion of what 
art is were generally received and clearly apprehended, 
there could be little difficulty in deciding once and for all 
the status of the photographer. 

In order to clear the rather foggy atmosphere in which 
this problem is at present enveloped, it is not necessary to 
attempt the definition of art with metaphysical precision. 
It will be sufficient to recognise that art is relative, that it 
is not so much the sone OF any one thing as the way in 
which a thing is done. To dogmatise, to assert that one 
form of human activity is an art and that another is not, 
is inevitably to lead to a misconception of the nature of 
art. Artistic qualities are matters of degree rather than of 
kind, and consequently all human activities are capable of 
being elevated, more or less, to the dignity of art. The 
catholicity of art and its distinction from mere skill have 
been set forth in a Jucid and homely manner by a con- 
temporary novelist. ‘Practical efficiency of a flawless 
kind is,” he says, ‘‘ reached naturally in the struggle for 
bread. But there is something beyond—a higher point, a 
subtle and unmistakable touch of love and pride beyond 
mere skill; almost an inspiration which gives to all work 
that finish which is almost art—which is art.” 

In this ‘‘ something beyond,” which seems to baffle closer 
definition, there is nothing obligatory. No man is com- 
pellec to create a work of art or to become an artist— 
using the word in its widest and strictest sense; nor does 
he automatically create the one and become the other by 
simply adopting the profession of a landscape painter or 
musical composer. At the risk of being charged with 
redundancy, it must be said again that it is not what a 
man does, but how he does it that makes him an artist. 
No matter how loosely the word be applied as a courtesy 
title to the members of certain professions, the mere act of 
painting will never itself make any man anartist. He wiil 
not truly be deserving of the title till he has pushed his 
proficiency in painting to a point beyond mere skill, till he 
paints not only correctly, but with all his heart, with all his 
mind, with all his soul, and with all his strength, till he has 
become so absorbed in his painting that his painting will 
have absorbed something of himself. Every man, then, 
who, to use a colloquialism, puts himself into his work— 
that is to say, not only does a thing and does it well, but 
as well as he can possibly doit, working on beyond the 
point of mere efficiency not for the sake of gain or fame, 
but for his own satisfaction, because he is impelled to do 
it from within, though not compelled to doit from without 
—this man, whatsoever be his trade or profession, has the 
artist soul, and is, in however low a degree, an artist. 

Strictly speaking, then, the problem as to whether or no 
photography is an art has no real existence. Like drawing, 
it may be or it may not, the decision resting not with the 
practice but with the practitioner. A schoolboy’s geo- 
metrical drawing is not usually a work of art, nor are the 
“‘ three cabinets for half a crown”’ of a cheap photographer ; 
but to ascertain the artistic possibilities of any form of 
activity one must consider its highest, not its lowest 
manifestations, Till we have seen the work of the best 





photographers we cannot say how far their work is 
artistic, and till we have seen how far their work is 
artistic we cannot approach the problem that does exist, 
which is this: admitted that photography, like all other 
human activities, may be elevated, more or less, to the 
dignity of an art, to what point is it capable of being 
elevated ? How does its position compare with that of 
similar activities such as drawing, etching and litho- 
graphy ? 
he exhibition of work by members of the Linked Ring, 
now being held in the gallery of the Old Water-Colour 
Society, may be taken as representative of the highest 
forms of modern photography, and to any unbiased 
person it must be perfectly clear not only that artistic 
qualities are patent in the greater number of the exhibits, 
but also that in certain prints these qualities are present 
to a very high degree. To the critic one may cite the work 
of M. Edouard J. Steichen as being especially worthy of 
his attention, because M. Steichen’s prints are not only 
decorative, as are those of so many other exhibitors, but 
bear most strongly the imprint of the photographer’s 
personality. No graver charge has been brought against 
photography than that it is too impersonal to rank highly 
asanart. One can recognise a Watteau as a Watteau, a 
Burne-Jones as a Burne-Jones, but a photograph, it has 
been argued, by whatsoever photographer, can still only 
be recognised as a photograph. Were this true, the artistic 
qualities of photography would scarcely be worth further 
consideration, but the proof of its falsity is that a com- 
paratively inexpert student can without much difficulty 
recognise a Steichen as a Steichen and a Hollyer as a 
Hollyer; and if it be urged that there are imitation 
Steichens and imitation Hollyers, one has only to remark 
that there are also imitation Watteaus, and that about an 
equal amount of expert knowledge is needed in either case 
to distinguish between the original and the imitation. 
But, although a photograph may be both decorative and 
personal, there is one very important particular in which it 
differs from the drawing, the etching or the lithograph. 
The photographer works on a foundation that already 
exists; the draughtsman and the etcher have, so to speak, 
to sink their own foundations, The photographer com- 
poses, he shades and lightens, but he does no outline 
drawing ; and because outline drawing is commonly con- 
sidered the base of all pictorial art, the photographer is 
apt to be looked upon as an almost dishonest shirker, as a 
bad boy who uses a “crib” to nature instead of laboriously 
translating her word for word with the prescribed dic- 
tionary. Without pressing the analogy too far or in any 
wise defending the malpractice, it may be added that even 
a translation with the help of a key may show individu- 
ality so long as the boy does not copy the words out of the 
forbidden book exactly. Similarly, even at the first and 
most mechanical stage of his operations the photographer, 
though to a less degree than the draughtsman, can assert 
his own individuality. He does not draw his picture with 
his hand, it is true ; but ina sense he does draw it with his 
mind, in that he has full liberty in adjusting the focus of 
his camera, which thus sees what is before it with that 
degree of clearness or dimness that the photographer 
pleases. This control of the focus, comparatively a new 
thing in photography, does not, to continue our parallel, 
put the photographer on an equal footing with the boy 
who uses the dictionary only, but it does put him above 
the boy who copies out his “‘crib” word tor word. The 
photographers of old, as the less skilled operators of to-day, 
had but one idea of focus; all details must be seen as 
clearly and sharply as possible, and then, hey presto! 
remove the cap or press the button. If all the twigs of 
the tree and all the pebbles on the beach were not shown 
with merciless severity of vision, then the photograph was 
condemned as being “out of focus.” A landscape in 
these circumstances became a mere inyentory of natural 
effects and properties, and doubly failed as a work of art ; 
it gave no play to the spectator’s imagination and bore no 
impress of human personality. It was nature seen through 
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a scientific instrument, not nature seen through a tem- 
perament. 

In making his camera see not as i liked, but as he liked, 
in searching after not details but a general effect, the 
photographer made an immense stride towards the domain 
of art. He still worked upon a foundation, but he estab- 
lished a certain amount of control over that foundation, 
and within the limits of that control he could create as 
well as imitate. He was no longer limited to one view of 
the world—a commonplace view, as if seen in a monochrome 
camera obscura; he could look on foliage with the dreamy 
gaze of Corot or wrap the Thames in a Whistler veil of 
poetry. 

In the first instance, then, the photographer can not 
only choose his point of view, his time of day, season of 
year, condition of weather in outdoor work, and arrange 
his model and control his lighting in indoor subjects, but, 
what is still more important, he can toa very great extent 
see them as he chooses. And this first intervention of the 
artist, the manner of seeing a thing, is of such importance 
that all his subsequent interventions, in developing the 
plate, in printing the print, seem of secondary importance. 
In reality they are no less important than the biting of 
the etcher’s plate, and the pulling of his proofs. In all 
save the actual putting of pen to paper and needle to plate 
the photographer is the equal of the draughtsman and 
etcher. To underestimate the value of the manual work 
of the latter would be unjust, but unless we are prepared 
to assert that dexterity of hand is more important than 
the vision of the artist, we are constrained to admit that 
the photographer is on an equality with every other 
worker in monochrome in all things save those which are 
most elementary. 





MUSIC 
THE PROMENADE CONCERTS 


ALTHOUGH this is only their eleventh season, it is quite 
difficult for the ordinary music-loving Londoner to remem- 
ber what London was like in August and September when 
there were no Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts. Perhaps 
he—the ordinary music-loving Londoner—did not exist ; 
the species was certainly more rare: or would it be more 
true to say that many have found that they belong to that 
class, who never formerly suspected themselves of such a 
thing? One evening I elbowed my way into the “ pro- 
menade’’ and sighted an acquaintance, a business man, 
whom I knew to possess wide interests, but whom I should 
not have supposed to be musical. He was seated on the 
floor with his back against the platform, just beneath the 
first fiddles, evidently entirely engrossed in the music. He 
told me that he had a “ season,” came every night straight 
from business, and had given up dinner as a usual practice 
since he could rarely leave the city in time to do both. 
On another evening I met the same individual standing 
before an automatic machine at an underground railway 
station, putting many pennies in the slot and extracting an 
equal number of small slabs of chocolate with which to 
sustain life through the evening. [ believe him to be onl 
one of many who substitute music for the evening vos | 
and, though | am very far from commending the practice, 
it is certainly strong testimony to the hold which the pro- 
menades have gained. 

It is largely the democratic basis of these concerts which 
makes them popular in the best sense. The reserved seat 
principle is reduced to a minimum, and in the music, too, 
the tendency is in the direction of freedom. Mr. Wood 
and his orchestra have been largely praised for the versa- 
tility of their attainments, and it is very true that one may 
hear a Bach “ Aria” played by some twenty or thirty 
violins in a resonant unison, or the finale of “ Gétterdim- 
erung,” or the ‘“‘ Symphonia Domestica.” The man who 
can find nothing to his taste need not be considered ; he 





does not belong to the class of the ordinary music-loving 
Londoner. 

But I cannot help here putting in a plea for still more 
ease and liberty in arranging the programmes. Most 
people will probably be glad to see the rigour of the 
specialised nights somewhat abated. Whereas Friday was 
once labelled “‘ Beethoven night,” we now see it advertised 
as ‘“ Bach-Beethoven-Mozart-Strauss night.” Surely this 
is a little absurd. Why call it after a catalogue of the 
composers represented ? Again, Wednesday has developed 
from an overdose of Tschaikovski into an ill-assorted 
coupling of Tschaikovski and Brahms. May it go farther 
in its development! Only Monday remains a Wagner 
monopoly; a curious irony, that this most democratic 
composer should be so fenced off in chilly isolation. The 
so called “ popular” nights have always been, and are 
still, much happier in their arrangement of programmes 
than these specially devoted occasions, on which the lovers 
of one composer revel and overfeed themselves, while the 
remainder of the audience sit glum and bored, or slip away 
early, to come back apologetically for the second part. 
Again, with regard to this same second part, it should not 
be that people who have, or think they have a musical 
reputation to maintain, should be ashamed to be seen 
there. More than once have stray acquaintances thought 
it necessary to explain their presence to me by the excuse, 
that they wanted to hear such and such a song, or so-and- 
so play again. Mr. Wood is doing what he can this year to 
remove the ban upon the second part, by himself conduct- 
ing some genial work such as “‘ Till Eulenspiegel,” or ‘‘ Die 
Meistersinger”’ overture at the beginning, in place of the 
operatic pot-pourri, which used to be really rather stupid. 

But to return: what is wanted and what, if I mistake not, 
Mr. Wood is working towards, is more real catholicity in 
the programmes. For myself, I could listen to a completely 
Beethoven night with unalloyed enjoyment, and would 
often choose it in preference to another, but perchance my 
neighbour on the right cannot take it in; he would enjoy 
the C minor Symphony well enough if he had not already 
heard “‘ Leonora III.,” and if he did not see the * Emperor” 
Concerto looming ahead. Again, the man to the left of me 
revels in Tschaikovski; he puffs his pipe solemnly through 
the *“‘ Pathetic’’ Symphony, the Bb minor Concerto and the 
“1812” Overture. 1, who have forgotten to bring a pipe, 
am wrought to distraction or plunged in the abyss of 
glooin. hy should I have it all my own way on Friday, 
or he on Wednesday? Whyshould my friend on the right 
have to come on Taseday or Thursday if he is to enjoy 
himself, and then perhaps not hear anything which is quite 
first-rate, and which he could really enjoy, if not overdosed 
with it ? 

I am convinced that the breaking down of this monopoly 
system, and the distribution of the really great master- 
pieces of our art through all six nights, giving plenty of 
light and jolly music of the right sort along with them, 
would make all six “‘ popular” nights in the best sense, 
and would be far more conducive to the real understanding 
and appreciation of music. If such a policy were adopted, 
it would in no way preclude arrangement and thoughtful 
selection in the programmes. Of course there are many 
things which are obviously incongruous placed next door 
to one another, though separately each has its own 
beauties to commend it. There is no greater fallacy, 
though, than to suppose that the mixture of what is 
generally considered the “classic” with the “‘ modern” is 
in itself unsuitable, or that by keeping to the works of one 
composer on any given night, incongruity is avoided. But 
sameness is to be feared more than contrast, and may, and 
sometimes does result in worse incongruity. One example, 
the worst I have ever heard, occurred in the programme of 
Wednesday, September 20, when Tschaikovski’s fourth 
Symphony followed the Brahms “Ernste Gesange.” I 
cannot attempt to describe the mighty impression which 
the Brahms songs left of a progress from the noblest form 
of pessimism into the clear light of a firmly established 
optimism. Then came Tschaikovski, moody, morbid and 
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brooding, and one almost despised it. The Symphony is far 
ain but it could not stand being placed in such 
a light. 

We have had some good nights at the Promenades, and 
are promised some even better ones. We have no right to 
complain, save where our complaint can make these de- 
lightful music-makings wider, more generally appealing to 
the crowds who now enjoy them, and to the others who 
would, if the hall could hold them. Of the new works pro- 
duced, I do not wish to speak here particularly, excellent 
and interesting though some of them have been. The 
sensation of the season has of course been the reappear- 
ance of the ‘Symphonia Domestica.” This extraordinary 
work was very fully discussed in the Acapemy on its first 
appearance, when I believe I had the questionable privi- 
lege of the first word. It will certainly be a long time ere 
any one can lay claim to the last word on the subject. As 
regards this, the third performance in England, I can only 
record that much which before was merely obscure, not to 
say ugly, became perfectly lucid and sounded like beautiful 
music, as it should. This was largely due to a very 
different performance, since both conductor and orchestra 
had had in the meantime a personal lesson from the com- 
poser. In short the Symphonia Domestica would be 
delightful if only Herr Strauss would allow us to treat it as 
a joke. It is asuperlatively good one. Perhaps it is too 
much to expect him to make so good a joke and to see it 
too, and we who appreciate it, may enjoy it without his 


leave. 
B.C. C. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


SEA LIFE IN NELSON’S TIME 
To the Editor of THz ACADEMY 


S1r,—Will you allow me to write a few words in answer to the 
critic who reviewed my book, ‘* Sea Life in Nelson’s Time,” in your 
issue of last week ? 

I begin by stating that my list of ‘‘ authorities consulted ”’ contains, 
as your critic points out, the names of several untrustworthy books, 
and of several. books dealing with periods outside those chosen for 
illustration. The list was compiled hurriedly from Reading Room 
tickets, and passed uncorrected ; but as a matter of fact I made no use 
of a number of the works it mentions, and an errata slip, now in pre- 
paration, will indicate these, and make the point clear to future readers, 
I made no use whatever of Maydman’s * Naval Speculations.” From 
Smollett I quoted ten words. From Captain Glascock and Captain 
Mitford I took perhaps ten lines apiece. Captain Basil Hall was at 
sea for about three and a-half years of Nelson’s life, and is therefore a 
fair authority. Edward Ward was quoted only when I had other 
authority to warrant the quotation. Ward generally shows the reader 
exactly how far his evidence deserves to be believed. 

A few lines lower down your critic accuses me of limited Technical 
Knowledge. He says that I make ‘‘some unfortunateerrors."" Ofthe 
two errors he adduces, one is due to a printer’s error invented by him- 
self, and the other to his deliberate misquotation of a foot-note. He 
proceeds to find fault with me for describing the ceremony of ‘ piping 
the side,” ‘‘as if it were some extraordinary and obsolete ceremonial.” 
I have heard the side piped some hundreds of times, and am under no 
delusions concerning its importance, but I wrote to inform those less 
familiar with the rite. I am well aware that a captain did not hoist 
his pendant himself, but the phrase ‘‘he hoisted his pendant" is so 
commonly used that my use of it may be forgiven me. For my other 
statements regarding the captain I bed good warrant. Your critic 
then states that, ‘‘in the matter of naval costume,” I go ‘‘sadly wrong 
in places.” He denies that the Master wore a uniform before 1808. 
If he will examine the evidence he will find that the Master wore a 
uniform practically identical with that of the captain at least twenty 
years before the 1808 regulation came into force. He adds that ‘* other 
authorities” deny my statement that the lieutenants’ hats were worn 
athwartship. If he will take the trouble to consult the drawings of 
Rowlandson and De Loutherbourg (both of whom are unimpeachable 
authorities) he will find that my statement is correct. Lastly he says 
that my version of one of the stanzas of a folk-song is ‘“‘ quite wrong ” 
because it differs from another version known to him. I have heard 
my version sung in many parts of the world, and learned it, in the first 
place, from a seaman and a lieutenant in the Navy. I have seen it 
printed in some five or six books, but never yet met with the version 
your critic quotes, 

September 26. 


(Our reviewer writes: I am sorry to disagree with Mr. Masefield, 
but I am unable to find anywhere in his work the statement that his 
list of authorities consulted contains ‘‘ the names of several untrust- 
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worthy books and of several books dealing with periods outside those 
chosen for illustration.” I am afraid that in his hurry (does Mr. 
Masefield always work in a hurry?) he has made another slip. And 
it was as much with what I may call the carelessness displayed in the 
work as with its inaccuracies that I was obliged to find fault. Had 
Mr. Masefield, when adapting or paraphrasing his authorities, or even 
when quoting from them, indicated in a note on the page, that such 
was the case, he would at least have shown that he was aware of the 
untrustworthiness to which I referred. 

I am sorry he should think me guilty of inventing misprints and 
deliberately misquoting him, but he will find on pages 12, 16, and 51 
the errors to which I made reference. For the rest he will forgive me 
if I think that to describe the sea life in Nelson's time incorrectly, 
especially in a book which appears to be prepared for the youth of 
England, is a very serious matter, and his letter only confirms me in 
the belief that he did not undertake the work in the proper spirit. ] 


A CORRECTION 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


S1r,—There is an error in your last Literary Notes. You say 
George Crabbe was born 105 years ago which would make the date ot 
his birth 1800. He was born in 1754, or 151 yearsago, notro5. Even 
Thackeray is not impeccable in his dates. In his ‘ English 
Humourists,” p. 147, he says of Swift that he was 19 years old when 
courting ‘‘ Varina "’ in 1696, but he was 29 then, having been born in 
1667. 

September 25. F. B. Doveton. 

[We are obliged to Mr. Doveton for pointing out our contributor’s 
error in arithmetic.—Eb. } 





“AMID THE ALIEN CORN” 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


S1r,—In your issue of September 9, p. 933, col. 1, occur the words : 
‘Ruth in tears among the alien corn."’ According to Mr. H. Buxton 
Forman’s edition of ‘‘ Keats’ Works,” ii. 113, 1889, the quotation 
should read: ‘‘Ruth ... in tears amid the alien corn.” By the 
employment of the word ‘‘amid ” Keats gives us a fourth dental in his 
line: ‘* She stood in tears amid the alien corn,” thereby undoubtedly 
enhancing its musical effect. 


September 23. Francis H. BuTLER. 


ABOUT IT AND ABOUT 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—Its republication in the last Avon Booklet has called my attention 
to one of Charles Lamb’s ‘‘Lepus’’ papers, ‘‘ Readers Against the 
Grain,” which Mr. Lucas rescued from the New Times of January 13, 
1825, in the first volume (Pp. 272) of his recent edition of Lamb’s works, 
In this little essay occur the words: ‘‘ Must we magazine it and review 
[it] at this sickening rate for ever? Shall we never again read to be 
amused ? but to judge, to criticise, to talk about it and about it?” 
Have we not here the original of a Ysa in FitzGerald’s ‘‘ Omar"? 

‘* Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about.”’ 
The odd and singularly happy repetition of ‘‘ about”’ is, it strikes me, 
unlikely to be coincidence. 


September 23. J. C. L. Crarx. 


FAVOURITE BOOKS 
To the Editor of Tu® ACADEMY 


S1r,—In the Acapemy of September 2 a writer asks the names of 
some few books that have given pleasure and created new interest. 
I cannot so well speak of books of fiction as of books on the great 
problems of to-day, and especially on social problems, I mention only 
three that have opened | eyes and have suggested to me solutions of 
some of the most painful problems of the time. These are: First, 
F. Hallard on ‘‘ Modern Sport” ; acapital book for young men. Second, 
P. Hamerton’s book on ‘‘ Human Intercourse,” than which friends can 
findno finer volume on friendshipand howto cultivate it. Third, the new 
Croall Lectures in Edinburgh by Dr. Bruce of Banff, ‘‘ Social Aspects of 
Christian Morality '"' (Hodder & eye in which many modern 
problems are faced with a freshness and fearlessness that are both 
stimulating and hopeful for the future. 


September 22. W. P, 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


ART. 
Little Books on Art: Jewellery. By Cyril Davenport. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIBS. 
De Wertheimer, Edward. The Duke of Reichstadt (Nap leon the Second). A 
biography compiled from new sources of information. Lane, ats. net. 
The Master Musicians : Brahms, By J. Lawrence Erb. Dent, 3s, 6d. net. 
Richard H. Thomas, M.D. Life and letters. Preface by J. Rendel Harris. 
Headley, 5s. net. 


Methuen, as. 6d. net. 
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EDUCATION. 
Parkin, G. R. Round the Empire. New edition, revised. Cassell, 1s. 6d. 


FICTION. 

Devenish, E.M. The Wandering of Joyce. Duckworth, 6s. 
Noble, Edward. Zhe Lady Navigators. Brown, Langham, 6s. 
Arnold, Edwin L. Lieut. Gullivar Jones. Brown, Langham, 6s. 
Lyle, Eugene P., Jnr. Zhe Missourian. Heinemann, 6s. 

oore, F. Frankfort. He Loved but One, The story of Lord Byron and 

Mary Chaworth. Nash, 6s. 

Bennett, Arnold. Sacred and Profane Love. Chatto & Windus, 6s. 
Morrison, Arthur. Divers Vanities. Methuen, 6s. 
Albanesi, E. Maria. The Brown Eyes of Mary. Methuen, 6s. 
Orezy, Baroness. Zhe Case of Miss Eliiot. Unwin, 6s. 
Deakin, Dorothea. The Princess and the Kitchen-Maid. Chatto & Windus, 


. 6d. 

Meade, L.T. Bess of Deiany's. Digby, Long, 6s. 

Sergeant, Adeline. Zhe Sin of Laban Routh. Digby, Long, 6s. 

Thonger, M. Ellen. /ack and / and the Hydra. Digby, Long, 6s. 

Cleeve, Lucas. The Dreamer. Digby, Long, 6s. 

Trafford-Taunton, Winifride. The Doom of the‘House of Marsaniac. Digby, 
Long, 6s. 

Wilson, T. Wilson. Ursula Raven. Harpers, 6s. 

Oxenham, John. White Fire. Hodder & Stoughton, 6s. 

Harper, Vincent. Zhe Mortgage on the Brain. Hutchinson, 6s. 

Graham, Winifred. Zhe Vision at the Savoy. White, 6s. 

Blissett, Nellie K, Beggar's z..ck, Chapman & Hall, 6s. 

Jameson, E.M. <A House Divided. Hodder & Stoughton, 6s. 

Boldrewood, Rolf. The Last Chance. Macmillan, 6s. 

Darlington, H. A. Last Year's Nests. Nisbet, 6s. 

Bullen, Frank T. A Son of the Sea. Nisbet, 6s. 

Stables, Gordon. The Meteor Flag of England. Nisbet, 5s. 

Meade, L. ‘T. Zhe Other Woman. Walter Scott Publishing Company, 6s. 

Mitchell, Edmund. /n Desert Keeping. Alston Rivers, 6s. 

Johnston, A. F. The Little Colonel in Arizona. Seeley, 5s. 

Church, A. J. The Crown of Pine. Seeley, 5s. 

Witham, G. J. The Last of the Whitecoats. Seeley, 5s. 

Chatterjee, Bunkim Chandra, Chandrashekhar. ‘Translated from the Bengali 
by Debendra Chandra Mullick. Calcutta: Thacker, Spink, R. 2.8. 

Moore, Dorothea. Brown. Nisbet, 3s. 6d. 

Le Feuvre, Amy. Zhe Buried Ring. Hodder & Stoughton, 2s. 

Lancaster, G. B, A Spur to Smite. New edition. Melrose, 6s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Decoration of Leather. From the French of Georges de Récy by Claude 
Nathan. Constable, 7s. 6d. net. 
The Little Farm, By ‘‘ Home Counties.” Lane, 3s. net. 
Chums, Yearly Volume, 1905. Cassell, 8s, 


POETRY. 
Poetical Works of Robert Bridges: Vol. VI. Zhe Feast of Bacchus and Nero 
(Part ii.). Smith, Elder, 6s. 
Coulson, Bernard. The Quaie of Torre. A Story of Devon. Harwood & 
Co., 23 New Kent Road, as. 
Wheeler, Post. Poems, Elkin Mathews, ss. 
Grindod, Charles F. Studies in Rhyme and Rhythm. Elkin Mathews, 


3s. 6d. net. 

Judd, Francis Arthur. Zhe Shrine of Saint Cuthbert, and other poems. 
Kegan Paul, 3s. net. 

Mariale Novum. A series of sonnets on the Titles of Our Lady’s Litany, 
by members of the Society of Jesus. Longmans, 3s. 6d. net. 

Hutton, Edward. A Book of English Love Poems, chosen out of poets from 
Wyatt to Arnold, Methuen, 3s. 6d. net. (See p. 997.) 


REPRINTS. 
Lever, Charles. Zhe Confessions of Harry Lorrequer. Macmillan, 3s. 6d. 
George Eliot's Adam Bede, Nelson's Sixpenny Classics. 


SCIENCE. 
Sollas, W.J. The Age of the Earth, and other Geological Studies. Unwin, 
ros. 6d. net. 
THEOLOGY. 


Religious Genius. By L.S. Hodder & Stoughton. 

Lyra Germanica, Hymns for the Sundays and chief festivals of the Chris- 
tian Year. Translated from the German by Catharine Winkworth. 
Newnes’ Devotional Series, 2s. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Bullen, Frank, T. Back to Sunny Seas. Smith, Elder, 6s. 





THE BOOKSHELF 


Rip Van Winkle. By Washington Irving. With Drawings by Arthur 
Rackham, A.R.W.S. (Heinemann, 15s, net.}—The charm, humour, 
and decorative qualities of Mr. Rackham's drawings were examined 
at length in the Acapemy of April 1, at the time when the originals 
of the illustrations reproduced in this book were exhibited at the 
Leicester Galleries, Little can be added to the praise then given save 
that the volume will make a very handsome and delightful gift-book 
notwithstanding the fact that the illustrations, as must inevitably 
occur, have lost in the process of reproduction something of the 
subtlety of modelling and delicacy of colour to be found in the original 
sketches. In so saying we do not disparage the reproductions, 
which have been made with care, skill and general success, but rather 
admire Mr. Rackham for putting into his work those added touches of 
refinement which no method of reproduction can render to our com- 
plete satisfaction. The policy of keeping all the illustrations togethér 





at the end instead of interspersing them among the pages of the text 
may commend itself to certain connoisseurs ; pag very 

find favour among the younger readers for whom the book is dou 
primarily intended. And when we realise that there are almost as 
many illustrations as pages of text and further that the illustrationsare 
mounted on different Peper it is not easy to see how the arrangement 
could be bettered. It is to be hoped that a cheaper edition, more 
suitable for nursery use, will also be issued, for though Mr. Rackham’s 
art is well worthy of all the honours which pertain to the edition deluxe, 
one would wish to regard him not so much as a purveyor of wares, 
however charming and dainty, for the connoisseur, but as the children’s 
guide to what is dainty and refined in art. 


Under the title Hebrew Humour and Other Essays (Luzac, 5s. net), Dr. 
J. Chotzner has collected some sixteen of his contributions on topics 
of Jewish literature that have ap in reviews and other periodi- 
cals. The essays on the whole prove interesting, although in more 
than one instance insppropsiate and deceptive titles have been chosen. 
For instance that which gives the title to the volume must inevitably 
attract the attention of the student of biblical literature who has 
hitherto failed to find anything beyond the barest trace of humour in 
the Bible. Untold stores of that particular form of imagination are 
promised by the essay, but the eager reader will only find to his dis- 
appointment that the author has mistaken sarcasm and satire for 
humour, and his quotations of Isaiah and Elijah as the great 
humorists of the Hebrews only serves to show once again how 
utterly devoid of humour the ancient Hebrew was. The charge of 
lack of humour can in truth be brought against the Hebrew of biblical 
times, and it was of the ancients no doubt that Carlyle was thinking 
when he time after time denounced <p as lacking in humour. 
That the charge, so far as the medieval and the modern Jew are 
concerned, is unproven, the reader of several of the essays in the 
volume will quickly be convinced. In the modern Jewish character 
humour is undoubtedly a most noticeable trait. From the beginning 
of the Diaspora, Jewish literature abounds with instances of it. To 
the Jew a sense of humour has in truth been the saving salt. It has 
been one of the most powerful agents in preserving the race during 
twenty centuries of persecution; for just as the load of trouble that 
weighs down the individual is lightened by the possession of a sense 
of the ridiculous, so is it also with races and nations. Another title 
that arrests the eye of the reader as he glances through the list of 
contents is “‘ Art among the Ancient Hebrews.” In this connection, 
again, it has been generally accepted that art owes little to the 
personages of the Bible. he intense religious prejudice against 
painting and sculpture not only poeseies all attempts in the direc- 
tion of those branches of art while the Hebrew state still existed, but 
its influence can be traced almost to the present day, and it is only 
within the last two or three generations—with one or two exceptions, 
Raphael Mengs in particular—that a Jew has become prominent in 
either sculpture or painting. Undismayed by the necessity of having 
to deal with the non-existent, Dr. Chotzner sets bravely forth to write 
about Art among the Ancient Hebrews when, even for the construction 
of the Temple, it was necessary to introduce foreign artificers 
craftsmen. Dr. Chotzner does not succeed in convincing us that art 
flourished to any extent among the ancient Hebrews. He is on safer 
ground when he refers to the musical tendencies of the race even in 
those early days. Similar criticisms cannot be raised against all the 
essays the author places before us, and the reader will derive both plea- 
sure and interest from the book asa whole. Dr. Chotzner’s tuneful 
renderings into English verse of several short poems in other languages 
are especially worthy of praise. 


With Wildfell Hall and Agnes Grey in two volumes Messrs, J. M. Dent 
and Co. have brought to a close their beautiful ten-volume edition of the 
novels of the Sisters Bronté. Well-printed—in the same type as that 
adopted for the big Hazlitt—tastefully bound in white and gold, and 
charmingly illustrated in colour by Mr. Edmund Dulac, the books are 
delightful to have either in the hand or on the shelf, and in view of the 
coming Bronté celebration, the edition, which is the best to be had, 
should be much in demand. 


Gretna Green and its Traditions, By ‘‘Claverhouse,"’ (Paisley: 
Gardner.) ‘‘Claverhouse”’ in his modest little preface disclaims the 
idea of having written a history of Gretna Green and its traditions, but 
his book or pamphlet contains all the facts on the subject that are 
known, and is the only work, except Hutchinson's ‘‘Chronicles,”’ that 
is anything like comprehensive. It falls somewhere between the his- 
tory and the guide-book, and is illustrated with a number of photographs 
of spots of interest, Gretna ‘‘ priests” reproduced from old prints, etc. 


Handbook of English Antiquities for the Collector and the Student. By 
George Clinch. (L. Upcott Gill, 6s. 6d. net.) —Mr. Clinch, a well-known 
antiquary, has published a very useful book. His aim is to be purely 
elementary, to suit the prt pes of the young collector and the young 
student, but we know of no one-volume work which gives such clear 
and needful details on the ‘collectable ” things of ancient English Art. 
Beginning with the flint implements of the stone age, Mr. Clinch 
carries on his story through the age of bronze, the prehistoric age of 
iron, the Romano-British period, the Anglo-Saxon period, down to 
medizval and ‘‘subsequent”’ antiquities; and to aid the ‘collector in 
finding what he wants, there is a concise little “dictionary of 
antiquities,” besides an excellent index at the end. The information 
is necessarily brief, but nothing that we can see is forgotten, and the 
illustrations, of which there are a great many, are valuable aids, 
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NEW NOVELS 


The demand for Messrs. METHUEN’S Novels is unprecedented, and nearly all have 
passed into Second, Third, and Fourth Editions. Messrs. METHUEN have just issued: 


AGLOVALE DE GALIS. By Ciemence Housman. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


and on October 5 they will publish an important book by the Author of “ The Garden of Allah,” entitled : 


THE BLACK SPANIEL. By Rosert Hicuens. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE DEMAND FOR THIS NOVEL IS TREMENDOUS. 
FOURTH EDITION. 


ASERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. By Antuony Hopr, Illustrated 
by HAROLD PERCIVAL, A.R.E. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘We should doubt if Mr. Anthony Hope has ever done better wo:k than this. His power 
alike of analysis and synthesis has steadi y improved, and he retains in addition all his old 
light cynicism, his wit, and his stimulating dialogue. Any novelist might be proud to have 
written this charming book, which has above all sympathetic atmosphere, and contains at 
least one masterly portrait.”—Damy Mau. : , 

“There can be no question of the power, the fearlessness, and the profundity with which 
Mr. Hope has studied the theatrical temperament.””"—Times. 

“* A Servant of the Public’ is by far the best novel that Mr. antiow Hope has written. 
Things happen so naturally, the ple are So natural, that we do not call them characters or 
incidents. Rather do they appeal to us with the force of living people and actual things, and 
that is the best word we have to say.".—Dairy Grapnic. 

“* A Servant of the Public’ will have a double interest in being the work of one who has 
contributed so much good material to the stage, and in having for its subject a modern 
actress. An extremely clever novel, full of delicate thought and admirably written.”’—Era. 

“ Quite one of the best novels that Mr, Anthony Hope has given us.”—DatLy CHRONICLE. 


DIVERS VANITIES. By ArtHuR Morrison. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The truth of his sketches and their interest are unquestionable. Few writers are so 
y masters of their art as Mr. Morrison, and his realism is none the less effective 
because of the sympathy with an unfortunate underworld which underlies all his presenta- 
tions.” —MANCHESTER COURIER. 
“Very amusing.” —Srar. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


A NINE DAYS’ WONDER. By B. M. Croker. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

“There is a freshness and charm about the book that compels our admiration and we 
follow the fortunes of Mary with an interest beyond the ordinary. She is altogether a charming 
creature, but not a bit unnatural.”—Darmy News. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
EYES OF MARY. By E. M. ALBANESI. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. By Dororuea Gerarp. 


“Told with freshness and humour.”— Times. 
“A story of uncommon originality and uncommon charm,”’"—ScoTsMan. 


BRENDLE. By MarMapDvuKE PickTHALL, Author of “Said the 


Fisherman.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A story of warring temperaments. The scene is laid chicfly in a provincial town. 


THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
THE PASSPORT. By Ricuarp Bacot, Author of “ Donna 


Diana.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

_ “It is a pleasure to read so well-conceived and so well-executed a tale as this. So nicely 
is the equipoise preserved, as wits apd wills clash in the contest, that the issue hangs in the 
balance to the very end. The reader who is carried away throughout by the mere momentum 
of the tale might do worse thanretrace his steps at leisure. For this is a book that will cer- 
tainly bear reading twice.""—AcapEmyY. : 

_ “Mr. Bagot has already secured such a place amongst our novelists that every book he 
Writes is received with the confidence Which is the best kind of compliment, This dramatic 
and luminous romance is a book to be read with enjoyment by all except human fishes.”— 


Dairy Curonicie. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE PATIENT MAN. By Percy Wuite. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“There is no doubt that Mr. White’s reputation will be increased by this, his latest novel. 
He has done nothing better than his drawing of the p of characters in which the interest of 
the book is centred. All his qualities of be ty en observation, of neat sarcasm, are in 
nce andat their best. He is writing of that set of Society which with sustained effort 
Succeeds in Smart; he knows their aims and artifices and all the rules in their curious 
game of life, and makes them as real as such people may be, The book delights us with its 
cleverness, its apt phrasing, its wit, its observation.” —ACADEMY. 
“The ability of the writer has never been more forcibly displayed than in this study of 
perversity, so intricate, so cynical, so successful.”—Wor.p. 
“Full of deft portraiture and luxurious backgrounds,”—DunpDEE ADVERTISER. 


THIRD EDITION. 
MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. By A. M. and C. N. Wi:- 
Liamson, Authors of “‘ The Lightning Conductor.” With 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“There is an undoubted charm about the motor novels of C..N. and A. M. Williamson, 
authors of ‘ The Lightning Conductor’ and ‘ The Princess Passes,’ and the charm is a complete 
one. While —_ havea large knowledge of the technical side of their subject, they do not write 


THE BROWN 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


a experts, and experieuced motorists may be pardoned at the lifting of eyebrows at the 
chronicled feats of a 12-h.p. hard, Motorists Will undoub enjoy the book, which is 
Pregnant with suggestions of possible tours ; all those who love the Riviera, the Italian Lakes, 


and the North of Italy will experience a sense of pléasure at the panoramic scene whith serves 
as a background to the characters, and the handling of the dramatis persone—pot-pourri of 
ares from farce and melodrama—will also win its appreciation.’”-—WestmMInSsTER GAZETTE. 
“Plenty of lively iun and no end of brisk dialogues. Altogether a breezy, amusing, 
rattling contribution to automobilian literature.””"—J ames Dovuctias, in the Star. 
aA charming yeu a’ esprit.” —Wor.p. ¢ 
A fascinating romance, for which we have nothing but praise.” —Birmincuam Post, 


SECOND EDITION. 
A TRAGEDY IN COMMONPLACE. By M. Urqunarr. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 


ne stocy, steadily and artistically worked up from the beginning. We can but 
honour a r chooses so difficult a subject and treats it with so much skill, and at 
the Same time with so much sympathy and tenderness.”—Patt Maut Gazette. 





THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
KNOCK AT A VENTURE. By EpDEN PHILLPoTTs; Crown 8vo, 
6s. 


* As full as itcan be of genuine romances in miniature, idylis of rural humour and pathos. 
Every p2ge has its dramatic picture.”—-Patt Maui Gazetre. 

“Me. Phillpotts loves his little plot of ground and describes it with great care and often with 
real charm. He knows his people and presents them to us with truth and vigour, There are 
no false notes : he works with self-restraint and is not afraid of letting himself go when the right 
moment comes. His humour has a pleasant flavour, both caustic and mature.”’—Timgs. 

‘Every tale is intensely human and a pattern of what the short story ne 
‘am Post. 
can afford 


IRMI 
“A volume which no reader on the look-out for the best in contemporary ficti 
to miss.”—-STANDARD. 


FOURTH EDITION. 
VIVIEN. By W. B. MaxweLt, Author of “The Ragged Messen- 


ger.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“What are the qualities that constitute a good novel: that lift it above its fellows? 
Deeper insight into human nature, wider sympathies, wider knowledge of the world, wider 
vocabulary, greater command of ; Style, individuality, wit, humour, and, given all this 
finished workmanship. Such qualities this novel undoubtedly possesses. As regards plot an 
story, there is great breadth of canvas, varicty of character; for a male author, extra- 
ordinary grasp of feminine psychology ; wonderful wealth of detail, volume, and abundance of 
incident. The most subservient character or incident is carefully considered and distinctive.”— 
Dairy CHRONICLE. 

“** Vivien’ is a remarkable rmance. It contains an immense number of characters, 
and all are most carefully st and individualised. It is immensely long, but so fresh, 
vigorous, and interesting, that we read to the end without any sense of fatigue or boredom, 
Here, for once, we have a book which is written by a writer who brims over with what he has 
to say, and who not only writes but feels and sees.” —WestMINSTER GAZETTE. 


THE FERRYMAN. By HeLen Martuers. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


“Its observation and characterisation are acute, and it is rich in detail and vivid in 
impression.” —DAitY MAIL. 

“* A powerful story that will hold the reader to the end.”—-Giascow Hera cp. 

“ An earnest, thoughtful and capable book.’’-—Court JourNAL. 

“Miss Mathers has constructed quite a charming love-story, and has conceived many 
delightful characters.""--Dai_y Express. 


FOURTH EDITION. 
A JAY OF ITALY. By Bernarp Capes. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“In his latest work Mr. —— has put himself in the first rank of romantic writers. This 
tragedy beats with blood and life. It is a fine work, and reaches the high-water mark of living 
romance,” —ATHENZUM. 

“Not only the best that Mr. Capes has done, but one of the finest romances we have 
read for many days.””—Sprcraror. 

“The best book Mr. Capes has written, an imaginary portrait of the most exquisite kind, 
It has something of the great simplicity. Mr. Capes could find no better subject than the 
period and the people he has so nobly realised and vigorously painted,”"—Timgs, 


THIRD EDITION, 


THE PARISH NURSE. By Mary E. Mann. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A dainty, delicate, and touching tale, which is quite refreshing in these days of perfervid 
fiction.” —NortTHEeRN Wuic. 

“The author’s quiet humour and keen powers of social observation are shown in the 
description of village life and portraits.”—-Oxrorp CHRONICLE. 

**It has always seemed to me since [ began to read Mrs. Mann’s books, that hers is a 
talent nearly akin to that of Jane Austen. She has the same insight, the — ability for 
making us quickly acquainted with people’s foibles and folliés, the same skill in han sets 
of ordinary rural folk, so as to keep up our interest in them so long as she pleases, to bit 
them to us in their habit as they live.”—Kveninc News. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. By RicHarp Marsu. 


vO, 6S, 
** One would advise one’s friends to read this exciting story.’’—Daity News. 
“The complications are cleverly done.”--MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
“There are plenty of sensational events, and the narrative is brisk and exciting.’’ 
GuaRDIAN. 


Crown 


SECOND EDITION. 
THE LADY OF LYTE. By Grauam Hope. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ The best modern novel of Charles II.’s reign is Mr. Anthony Hope’s ‘Simon Dale.’ But 
‘The Lady of Lyte” is no mean example of the same hiStorical school. There is an atmo- 
sphere of intrigue and romance, and the character-drawing {s strong. Apart from 
moments it never lacks interest, This is a thoughtful, well-written, and thoro 
novel.””——-MorNinG LEADER. 


e strenuous 
hly reliable 


SECOND EDITION. 


TWISTED EGLANTINE. By H.B. Marriorr-Watson. With 
8 I"ustrations by FRANK CRAIG. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“* Of the long tale of books which Mr. Marriott-Watson has to his name, this is, we think, 
the best. He has given us a good story as well as an accomplished piece of work. The fair 
Barbara is here clearly seen, a charming character who remains with us by virtue of a dozen 
touches. Mr. Watson has one advantage which is rare—admirable illustrations by Mr. Frank 
Craig. Anyway, whatever its success may be, this book puts him in the front rank of living 
romaocers. ’—ATHEN ZUM. 

_** Mr. Watson has succeeded eminently in his subject. He has presented to us the only 
living beau we have met this mauy a year, and whereas many hundreds have failed, to say 
his is the highest compliment we can pay his book.”—Ovut.Look, 
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THE SPHERE. 
6d, Weekly. 
A Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each Week. Also List of Books Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, B.C. 








Tue Eveninc Parer OF THE EDUCATED MAN AND His FamMILy, 
Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current Literature, and without doubt 
the best Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Publishers’ Announcements. 


* Special Columns for New Books. Next to Literary Matter every Day. 


Orrices: Newton Srreet, Hoisorn, Lonpon, W.C. 


The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE, 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 
Porucar FeaTuRES ARE :— 
The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resume of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art Specially dealt with. 
Fullest Reports of ali Current Events and Special Telegrams from Correspondents 





THE WESTERN MORNING NEWS 
Is the most widely circulating paper in the four Western Counties. 
Lonpon Private Wire Orrick: 49 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ PLymoutuism, Lonpon.” 
Telephone No.: 165 Ho.sorn. 















CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 
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DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 


AND AFTER DINNER. & Bi Uj 


in making use less quantity, it being so much 


stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS & NEW REMAINDERS, 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


The OCTOBER LIST NOW READY, contains Popular Works on Sport, Travel, 
Biography, and Fiction, 


Sent POST FREE on application to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34 New Oxford Street, London. 


























THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER 


OCTOBER 1905. 
The New Alliance. By HERBERT PauL 
The German Danger to South Africa. 
The Rupture between Norway and Sweden. 


Karr, C.M.G., M.P. 
The Liberal Unionist Party (concluded). By the Right Hon. Sir 
G., K.C.B., K.C.S.I. 


West Ripceway, G.C.M. 

A oe Concert Hall for London. By FREDERICK VERNEY, 

The True Foundation; of Empire: The Home and the Workshop. 
By Miss VioLet R. MARKHAM 

The Study of History in Public Schools. By C. H. K. Marten 
(History Master at Eton) : 

“The Trial of Jesus.’”’ By the Rev. Szprimus Buss 

An Indian Retrospect and Some Comments. By AMEER Att, C.I.E, 
(late Judge of the High Court, Calcutta) 

Sir Walter Scott on his “‘Gabions.’”” By the Hon. Mrs. Maxwe ty 
Scott (of Abbotsford) 

An Ejighteenth-Century Episode in Viennese Court Life. 
Baroness SUZETTE DE ZUYLEN DE NYEVELT 

Between Two Trains. By Lieut.-Colonel D. C. PEDDER | 

Nature Gardens. By OswaLD CRAWFURD 

nage Christina’s Miniature Painter. By Dr. GEorGE C. WILLIAMSON 

ow Poor-law Guardians Spend their Money in Scotland. By Sir 

ALEXANDER BAIRD, Bart. 

The Wooing of the Electors. By MicHaEL MacDonaGH 


By O. ELTZBACHER 
By Sir HENRY Seton 


By the 
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